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| Continued from page 365. 


In the previous article on this question, I proposed ta- 
king, as a fair criterion by which to test the practical 
workings of the competitive system, the internal condition 
of the three leading nations of Christendom. <A few part- : 


ing remarks upon England, before touching upon France ' 
and the United States of America. No objection on the td 


score of fairness can possibly be found, to the selection of 

countries, | imagine. As for the statistics, so far as they 

have been offered, to show the extent of indigence and 

pauperism, the strong probability is, that the shocking facts 

in the case have been rather suppressed than colored. [ 

do not say this to impeach the veracity of the witnesses. 

Yet we must consider this circumstance. The commis- 

sioners appointed to examine and report the condition of 

labor in its various departments are commissioned by gov- 

ernment. The temptation would evidently be greater to 

omit than to exaggerate, in submitting to Parliament re- ; 
orts unfavorable to the national honor and prosperity. shi 
hey would be naturally disposed to flatter the national he 

pride. Their official interests would certainly not be pro- 

moted by mortifying that pride. Every report must come is 

before the public, too—home and foreign. Besides this, ae 

much destitution and misery must elude the most rigid ey 

scrutiny. Extreme suffering and vice, like loathsome rep- Se 
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410 THE POOR OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


tiles, to be seen, must be burrowed after, down into dark 
and damp, and noisome dens. Before fathoming their 
lowest depths, men yet human are glad to fly even from 
a hasty glance into those sinks where the air is pestilence, 
and where every sight and sound appals the sense. So 
true is this, that committees of inspection into these 
wretched abodes universally confess, that after the most 
thrilling descriptions they are capable of giving, they are 
compelled to leave the worst untold. 

Concerning what was before stated of the English masses, 
no doubt can be entertained. The accounts are meagre, 
but authentic so far as they go. 

In addition to the regular increase of intense poverty, 
from the progressive operation of steady causes—the re- 
sults of the late crash,—the existing commercial embar- 
rassments were referred to in the former number. Great 
Britain seems to be at present the worst sufferer among 
the European powers. Where the calamity will stop is 
left to conjecture, rather than probable calculation. Later 
advices from England bring continually more alarming ac- 
counts. Cessation of work in mills and collieries is still 
causing immense distress among operatives in city, town 
and country. Extensive failures are breaking in pieces 
many princely fortunes in the elevated ranks. The con- 
vulsion still at work will rock and heave till many a proud 
mountain height of opulence shall plunge into the gulfs 
that yawn beneath. When an earthquake shock tumbles 
a city into ruins, the effects of the slain and the unpro- 
tected survivors most likely become the booty of the law- 
less bandit. So, too, when the volcano that has seemed 
to sleep under the busy and heartless commerce of men, is 
uncapped by the explosive forces beneath, the stifled moan 
of the perishing, the sob of the bereaved, and the sinister 
chuckle of him to whom all this misery is lawful plunder 
by the maxims of business, go up together as sweet in- 
cense to the Moloch of competition. 

Let us turn to France. Before proceeding to further 
statistics or comments, I will quote again from the article 
mentioned before. It is to be found in “The Harbinger” 
of April, and will amply repay perusal. It appears under 
the caption, “Results of Civilization,” as before stated. 
The following comparison is made of the weekly rates of 
wages in England, France, and other countries: 



















OF FRANCE. 


In France & Belgium. England. 
“First class mechanics, 12s 6d 20s Od *3s 4d 


Second “ “ 9s Od 14s Od 2s Od 
Farm laborers, 6s 6d 10s Od Is 4d 
Spinning factory “ 6s 3d 10s 6d 2s 2d.” 


This table would indicate at first view that the British 
Isles are more just to the laborer than the nations of the 
continent. His nominal pay is better. But in the more 
southern latitudes where civilization is equally advanced, 
and at the same time machinery as widely introduced, 
several mitigating circumstances are to be considered. 
The climate is milder. It costs less to make a house 
comfortable, in building materials and fuel. Over against 
that, however, fuel must be set down as dearer than in 
England. Yet more can do without the protection of a 
roof. 

The article above quoted from, contains this sentence: 
“Tt is said that thousands in the autumn in this beautiful 
country, (France,) retire to the forests, living upon nuts, 
and sleeping upon dead leaves; this being the best provi- 
dence which that nation of philosophers and conquerors 
have been able to make for them.” 

Out of about 33,000,000, the population of the French 
nation, one of the journals, the Reforme, says there are now 


4,000,000 persons clothed in rags ; 
20,000,000 who never wear shoes; 
18,000,000 who never eat wheaten bread; 
27,000,000 who cannot get wine to drink, (not drugged, 

as here ;) 
31,000,000 too poor to afford sugar ; 
31,000,000 forced to abstain from the use of meat. 


Now, to all these the milder temperature is an inestima- 
ble favor. It is still more remarkably so to the poor Italian. 

Then another fact comes into the account here. In- 
stead of 2,000,000 outcast paupers, as in the British Isles, 
France has most of her operatives generally earning at 
least a living. Notwithstanding this, 22,000,000 of her 
children obtain, on an average, but an amount in Federal 
money of about six cents per day, to pay the expenses of 
food, clothing, lodging and education! Her statistics in- 


* Difference in favor of England, after adding one-third greater cost of food. 
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412 PAUPERS INCREASE WITH WEALTH. 


form us, too, that her population has doubled in the last 
thirty-five years. Her lands are now becoming peopled 
at a more rapid rate than at any period within that time. 
The question becomes every year more grave, how shall 
these be fed from the surplus of the monopolist? Let a 
single monopolist yield merely as an individual to the dic- 
tates of justice, pity, and love, and his philanthropy is soon 
checked by the thought that he must do as other capitalists 
around him, or be reduced to the level of those he pities 
most. M. Janoma says, writing in the Ruche Populaire, 
a journal edited by French mechanics, and conducted by 
M. Duquesne, a working printer: “We have seen men, 
women and children living entire months on soup, made 
without either butter or lard; it consisted simply of bread 
boiled in water, with a handful of salt.” I am confident 
this will not always be. No thanks to competition, how- 
ever, nor to any Pseudo-Christianity that strives to per- 
petuate it. At present, it is indisputably true that the 
Christian natives of France are suffering in greater num- 
bers from destitution of physical comforts, than when its 
barbarous tribes mingled in the fray with the mailed Ro- 
man invader, before the time of Christ, and their soil was 
annexed to the realm of Cesar, under the name of Trans- 
alpine Gaul. 

The foregoing statistics and statements on the social 
condition of “the People” of England and of France, | 
very well know, present but the outlines of that condition, 
at best. To other opportunities and other persons | leave 
the filling up. Both peoples possess abundantly the ele- 
ments of national grandeur in its most exalted sense. But 
a crisis is hastening upon them. Each nation stands be- 
fore the world illustrating that main paradox of the mod- 
erns, “The more wealth, the more misery.” Wealth is 
accumulating faster than the merchant princes can find 
room to hoard, or objects upon which to lavish it. Pau- 
perism only can keep pace with it. What shall be done 
with the immense treasure? As to substantial enjoyment 
and the consciousness of safe possession, “it beggars any 
man who keeps it.” What shall be done with the pau- 
pers? Wardon’t killthem fastenough. Pestilence seems 
busy, but in vain. Famine cannot be charged with slack- 
ness at her work in darkness and in daylight. Christian 
philanthropy seems at her wit’s end, almost despairing. 
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Thirty per cent. of her juvenile prisoners, when cate- 
chized, cannot call the Saviour’s name. What counter- 
charm has loosed the spell of her talisman? It is folly to 
berate the aristocracy, the legality of monarchical powers. 
The mansion of the capitalist looks down upon the palace 
of sovereigns. ‘The mercantile nobility maintain an opu- 
lence that towers above the throne, and stoops to princes 
of the blood. The Barings and the Rothschilds show grace 
to monarchs. Wealth condescends to hereditary power. 
Upstart favorites of fortune scoff the pedigreed pride of 
centuries. With all this magnificent show of monied 
power, it is yet true, as Carlyle says of England—* In the 
midst of plethoric plenty the people perish; with gold 
walls and full barns, no man feels himself safe or satis- 
fied ;” or, as M. Michelet says of France, exclaiming in the 
midst of predictions of a better day, “Servitude, heavy 
servitude, I find it, whether tracing upwards or downwards, 
at every stage crushing the worthiest, the humblest, the 
most deserving! 

But America’s great republic, is she safe? She is the 
world’s wonder; but before the tide of her population and 
wealth is at an ebb, an obstinate adherence to existing so- 
cial wrongs (leaving chattel slavery out of the question) 
would make her yet the world’s pity, if not scorn. Large 
capitalists are gradually playing the European game—in 
older cities of the East, especially. They combine and 
concentrate, reaping from a selfish association, individually, 
advantages which might, with immensely increased pro- 
duction, enrich the race collectively. ‘To compete with 
foreign trade, they must, however, unwillingly adopt like 
measures with foreign traders. They substitute for acts 
of primogeniture and entailed immunities, the at least 
partial security of family alliances. In proportion to the 
business done, fewer men are found engaged in the lucra- 
tive employments of life. Business life, nevertheless, al- 
ternates among capitalists between the exhilaration of 
rapid money-getting and the reactive shock of threatened 
or experienced bankruptcy. Pauperism increases in great- 
er ratio than population, so far as I have been able to 
learn with some pains-taking. The state statistics for 
Massachusetts and New York are the only complete pau- 
per and population statistics | have seen. I find them in 


the “Quarterly Journal and Review,” since merged into 
the “ Herald of Truth”: 
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414 MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW YORK. 


Massachusetts numbered paupers amounting, 
In 1841, to 13,148 
* 1843, “ 15,655 


2,507 increase 


An increase of 20 per cent. in two years for pauperism: 
population in the same time advanced but four per cent., 
or one-third as much as pauperism. 


: Paupers. 
In New York City it was, in 1840, 70,731 
"I - - . 1841, 78,444 


7,713 increase 9 per ct. 


The advance of population for the same period is set 
down at only two and a half per cent. 


In New York State, excluding city and county,— 
Paupers. 


1843, 82,754 
1844, 97,961 


15,207 increase of 20 per ct. 
In the city and county alone,— 


Paupers. 
In 1843, 37,724 


“1844, 50,171 


12,447 increase about 50 per ct. 


Thus, throughout the whole State pauperism increased 
in one year about 35 per cent., and population but 24 per 
cent. 

The New York “Journal of Commerce” says: “One- 
fifth of the population of this city are paupers, supported 
in part or wholly by charity. This estimate includes the 
in-door and out-door — of the city, Alms House, and the 


beneficiaries of the ‘Society for Meliorating the Condition 
of the Poor.” The “New York Mirror” tells us,—“ Full 
one-third of the milliners of this city have failed the past 
year. The cause is attributed to so many new millinery 
establishments set up by men, and the encouragement 
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they receive from ladies of ‘the upper ten thousand.’” 
This our day of inventions and discoveries has signalized 
itself by a new device for “devouring widows’ houses.” 
Man has been long leagued against his fellow in business ; 
and now that he has resolved to eject the weaker sex in 
its weakest estate, even toiling for daily bread, from her 
humble pittance and homestead, here is a new phase. 
Woman recklessly furthers this novel display of ingenuity, 
and by becoming his tool in the cruel transaction, prepares 
herself, and her daughters after her, for more complete en- 
slavement, and helplessness, and woe. A New York paper 
says— One hundred and twenty-five females were arrested 
in New York city, week before last, for drunkenness.” 
Some one has said of pauperism—“ Its use is to illustrate 
Political Economy;” he might have added, “and Total 
Depravity.” Rev. Horace Bushnell, in a report to one 
of our Cincinnati churches, says: “Ignorance, want, 
vice, and crime, increase fearfully in our city.” And again: 
“The multitude admitted to the Hospital, the 1,200 fami- 
lies assisted by the public authorities, and the thousands 
sustained in whole or in part by associated and private 
charity during the past year, is evidence of the extent of 
pauperism and its attendant evils.” The report of the 
Washington Union House, submitted by its President, Mrs. 
Rebecca W. Bodley, appeals to the humane public in a 
manner too forcible and touching, we think, to fail of a 
liberal and early response from the benevolent. After 
stating that from the limited means of those associated in 
the work, nine-tenths of those who apply for work they are 
forced to send away empty, she says: “And now we are 
in a quandary. We are not willing to go as we did last 
winter, from door to door, to beg of those with whom the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully, that we might relieve the ne- 
cessitous.” I will quote another clause: “ Who will with- 
hold their aid from such an establishment, whose sole ob- 
ject is to give relief by furnishing employment at a living 
price? And what, we would ask, can a weak female do, 
at best, with a family often numerous? Fifty cents a day, 
(and this is high wages,) at the best work and best prices, 
is the extent; and every father knows how far short of 
meeting the expenses of a family this amount falls.” So 
complex, so various, and so vast are the ramifications of 
agricultural, mechanical, mercantile, and professional pur- 
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suits, that it may puzzle the mind to understand how low 
wages, or no wages, as it often is, can be so generally 
brought about. ‘Take a plain case, and it may perhaps 
serve as a key to the whole problem. I suppose no im- 
probable instance of competitive injustice and disaster. 
For at my elbow is a description in the New York Evan- 
gelist of a large harvesting machine, by which a sixty 
acre field of wheat was cleared in two days, and which 
“bagged three bushels to the minute.” 

Imagine, then, machinery introduced into agricultural as 
into mechanical employments. The rich man and poor 
man are neighbors and farmers. The rich man owns a 
large tract of ground. His capital places before him the 
best machinery. His field is manured, ploughed, harrowed 
and rolled; his grain sowed, reaped, garnered and win- 
nowed, almost without hands, or loss of time. His soil is 
of the richest; his grains and fruit, consequently, of the 
best. The poor neighbor soon finds his ground inferior, 
his grain inferior, the market forestalled by better crops at 
a reduced price, his credit is gone, his surplus depreciated 
to a trifle ;—the cost of labor and transportation exceeds 
the price of products. °*Tis useless toil; he must succumb. 
Every timber of his ship gives way, and he must pump no 
longer, but struggle with the multitude in the waves, and 
grapple for the floating spars of the wreck. And now 
how will the people fare when harpy avarice makes a 
stoop and buries its talons of monopoly in that tempting 
quarry, the great western prairie-land? Let the Ameri- 
can people act and speak, before the handcuff and the gag, 
such as have unmanned Europe’s pauper millions, shal! 
make it impossible. Upon us the evil will not creep 
stealthily as upon them. Nor would it be borne as pa- 
tiently. Whilst “equality” echoes in the ears of the popu- 
lace, odious distinctions would meet their jealous eye. 
Whilst too ignorant and too vicious to enjoy freedom, the 
masses would nevertheless be too proud to brook servi- 
tude. They would see hypocrisy in the politician and the 
priest who forget their wrongs; in the philanthropist and 
the Christian. They cannot be longer cajoled, when the 
forging of the chain drowns the brawl of the professed 
patriot; when the stickler for dogmas seizes a brother's 
birthright. without compunction, or witnesses such a deed 
without indignation; when the questions of infant and 
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adult baptism are only settled by the famishment of infant 
and mother; when it becomes verily true that paupers 
multiply faster than proselytes, or the character of both 
unites in one person. Yet indications are visible in all 
ranks of men, in all callings, sacred and secular, (if each 
be not the other,) that more, much more is to be hoped 
than feared. 


Art. LXVI.—TO THE OHIO RIVER. 


BY WILLIAM D. EMERSON. 


EpEN or Rivers! when thy infant rill 
Was on thy mother mountain’s bosom, say, 
Who fixed for aye thy hesitating will ? 
Why to the East didst thou not dance thy way, 
And o’er the precipices waste thy play ? 
He who created man, created thee, 
And sent thee forth to work thy bed of clay, 


And bear thy load of waters, pure and free, 
Until their wealth is stored in th’ unbounded sea. 


The earth has mightier streams: old Amazon 
Comes like a Titan down from Andes’ height; 
The brimming Nile a longer track has gone; 
St. Lawrence thunders louder; and the flight 
Of wild Missouri, how untried and bright! 
Tov art the majesty of loveliness; thy steam 
Is an unfaltering thunder; and the night 
Brings o’er thy garden banks the sweetest gleam 
That Cynthia’s orb can lend to Nature’s loveliest dream. 


But thou art not all made of dreams: the day 
Shows thee more beautiful than night; and morn 
Makes thy calm features exquisitely gay, 
While heaven is on thy canvass, newly born ;— 
And when from thine embrace the sun is torn, 
He wraps thee with a sheet of saffron fire ; 
The kneeling trees with deeper fringe adorn 
Thy placid marge; and, clad in gold attire, 
Day sees himself in thee, and bows him to expire. 


5 tise eam tala rn Ni nen 





THE OHIO RIVER. 


O’erflowing Autumn makes thee all alive 
With floating granaries; and swifter barks, 

Like winged palaces, for victory strive, 
Whose morning voice is hoarser than the lark’s: 
They stir thy face to anger, but the marks 

Of wrath are quickly washed away; the shore 
Receives a gentle beating; while the sparks 

Of fancy’s fire are flying gaily o’er 

Thy ripples; and thy face grows brighter than before. 


A century ago, and what wast thou? 

The red man chased the wild ox o’er the wild; 
The birch canoe was then thine only plow, 

And navigation was an unformed child: 

The Indian war-whoop woke thy slumbers mild. 
Thou wert a giant beauty in the robe 

Of untamed Nature: cities had not smiled 
On blooming farms; and Sol could scarcely probe 

The forest, while he bathed in thee his golden globe. 


I love thee, radiant stream: thy banks are free; 
The pioneer has tinged thee with his soul ; 
His bold and steady mind doth image thee— 
Those waters, which have borne him to the goal 
Of his far-reaching enterprize, shall roll 
Forever past his grave, to history dear; 
Thy bells of Commerce o’er his sod shall toll, 
But not the chimes of woe; his spirit’s here, 
And walks the richest fields, when Spring renews the year. 


The torrent is the tyrant Anarchy : 
It wars through fortresses of famine, where 
Rocks are the only dwellings—is it free ? 
Passion, not reason, is the sovereign there ;— 
Who would be safe, at distance let him stare. 
Tuy features with serenest beauty glow; 
As some vast planet through the boundless air, 
Thou flowest nobly on; thy waters know 
Their track sublime, and forth in even grandeur flow. 


Thy years will number on, till Time shall kindle 
To all-devouring flame; and aged earth 
Burn whirlingly upon her polar spindle; 
Her mountains melt to fire; her ocean girth 
Expand to scorching steam; and, bursting forth 
From its creation-grave, the granite fly 
Into a world of atoms; and a newer birth 
Spring out of chaos;—then, when Death must die, 
Shall this immortal soul look where thou wast, and sigh. 





MOTION OF THE OCEAN. 


Arr. LXVII.—THE TIDES OF THE OCEAN. 


BY E. J. W. 
[Continued from page 353. 


We will pass to the second division of the subject, and 
endeavor to establish, that the ocean contains within itself 
a principle which gives it all its motions, or, in language 
more appropriate, conducts its circulation. 

It requires no argument to prove that the ocean has mo- 
tion; its waves or undulations, its currents and tides, all 
attest the fact. The task to be performed, is to demon- 
strate that they are severally the offspring of an internal 
principle. 

That circulation in water is essential to its healthful 
condition, will scarcely be denied; for it is made evident, 
from the circumstance, that in a perfectly quiescent state 
it becomes putrid, decomposes, and returns to its elements, 
as animated matter, deprived of its circulation, passes 
through the same stages: in either, it is its vitality. 
Therefore, assuming the fact to be as stated, it is, on gen- 
eral principles, only extending to an essential part of crea- 
tion that provident economy perceivable in all Nature’s 
works, which places a power of preservation where its 
presence is indispensable to an existence. In reply, it may 
be contended that the consequences suggested apply only 
to water in diminished quantity ; which is true; and, being 
true, confirms the position assumed ; for it admits of a self- 
possessed power of preservation in one case, although in 
the other it proves inadequate. 

We will examine separately the several motions of wa- 
ter, each constituting a distinct portion of its circulation. 

Of waves ;—this motion, from the circumstance of their 
rising with the wind, and in the open ocean invariably 
pursuing the same direction, is attributed to the physical 
energies of the latter. It is a delusion. No such effect 
does, or by possibility can, follow the cause. The wind 
may, in its violence, lift the water, and scatter it in spray, 
as it does dust from the land; but it cannot disturb a 
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globule beneath the surface, for there its force does not 
extend. The idea of erecting perpendicular parallel! col- 
umns of water in the open atmosphere, and giving them 
progressive motion, with a velocity of thirty or forty miles 
an hour, by the force of the wind, is not only setting aside 
all laws which pertain to natural science, applicable to 
the subject, but, as the writer conceives, is repugnant to 
the plainest dictates of our reason. It may be asked, if 
the waves originate from, and are sustained and propelled 
by, the physical energies of the wind bearing against their 
sides, by what power are they supported and moved when 
calm ensues? For even then we find the sea heaving in 
dead swell, which is neither more nor less than the same 
identical waves, with a smooth, in place of an agitated 
surface. But we will dismiss all abstract reasoning, it 
being superfluous, and state the simple truth—that water 
constituting waves has no progressive motion: it is station- 
ary, as is demonstrated by bodies floating on their surtace, 
which retain their place, while the waves pass succes- 
sively underneath. And the fact that water constituting 
waves has no progressive movement, while the waves 
have, proves beyond the possibility of doubt, that those 
undulations originate in the action of a principle circula- 
ting through the water with a velocity such as its motion 
indicates, and, physiologically speaking, may be considered 
the arterial circulation of the ocean. And the circum- 
stance that the wind and the waves rise simultaneously, 
and pursue the same direction independent of each other, 
establishes an identity of cause with a common object, pre- 
sumed to be the reinstatement of an equilibrium among 
the elements, which, from natural operations, were dis- 
turbed. 

Of currents ;—from being found in the midst of the ocean, 
absent from any apparant external cause, other than the 
atmosphere, it is inferred, that, like waves, they are the 
ofispring of a self-possessed principle ; but, being operated 
on with more energy, the principle carries with it the wa- 
ter it occupies. The gulf stream, being the most promi- 
nent of ocean currents, will receive attention. The cause 
of this phenomenon is assigned to atmospheric pressure, 
the trade wind forcing the waters of the Carribean sea 
into the Gulf of Mexico, which, finding its outlet through 
& narrow pass between the Island of Cuba and the Coast 
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of Florida, acquires an impetus which impels it some fif- 
teen hundred miles through the Atlantic. That theory is 
met by objections too formidable, it is apprehended, to be 
overcome. The reasoning from the premises implies an 
accumulation or head of water in the Gulf of Mexico suf- 
ficiently elevated to displace by its pressure the water of 
the Atlantic for fifteen hundred miles. It ought to require 
no argument to establish error in that conclusion, for it 
confers on the wind a physical power immeasurably be- 
yond what it is capable of exerting. But, admitting for a 
moment, that the wind, acting in its greatest force, were 
competent to produce the effect, it must necessarily follow, 
that, on abating its intensity, the water, obeying its law, 
would retrograde from the summit of this imaginary high 
level, and progress in the teeth of the trade winds, with a 
velocity exactly in proportion to the withdrawal of the 
foree by which it attained its eminence. That not hap- 
pening, even in a calm, involves the theory in inexplicable 
difficulty. And if the stream proceeded from the trade 
winds, a current in the atmosphere, setting against it 
stronger than that giving it motion, which frequently oc- 
curs, would necessarily set the stream in an adverse direc- 
tion; for when opposing forces measure their strength ad- 
versely, the strongest must prevail. The cause suggested 
existing, without being followed by the necessary effect, 
involves a contradiction of the theory. And were the 
stream moved by a weight lying on a summit or head, 
it would obey the law of projectiles, and take a straight- 
forward direction, abating its motion in proportion to the 
resistance it encountered. Nosuch results are found. On 
the contrary, without meeting with any obstruction caus- 
ing it to diverge, it pursues a serpentine course, and its ve- 
locity is scarcely diminished in successive hundred miles. 

Again: the pressure of water, being, by its laws, equal on 
all sides, the stream should, in obedience thereto, increase in 
breadth as it projected, and, on reaching the Great Banks, 
spread over a large proportion of the Atlantic. So far 
from that being the fact, its breadth, in the distance of fif- 
teen hundred miles, is but slightly enlarged. 

There is still another peculiarity belonging to the gulf 
stream—its temperature, which is much higher than the 
surrounding water, and is measurably preserved in that 
state its entire length. That phenomenon cannot be pre- 
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422 THE GULF STREAM. 


sumed to arise from any external cause, but must originate 
in a self-possessed principle, present and active wherever 
its effects are visible. Were it not, from the diffusive 
properties of caloric, the water of the stream would quick- 
ly assimilate in temperature with that of the surrounding 
ocean. 

The facts adduced in relation to the gulf stream, pre- 
sent these alternatives—either that established laws in hy- 
draulics, projectiles, and caloric, are suspended, or the 
phenomena the stream exhibits have their origin from the 
action of an internal principle. There can be no hesi- 
tancy in selecting the latter alternative. 

Having closed the argument as regards objections to 
the several theories examined, we will proceed with the 
discussion based on a different hypothesis. 

First. That the influence the sun and moon exert over 
Tides, is through the medium of the atmosphere. That 
position is sustained by the fact, that the several stages of 
the moon are uniformly followed by a modified state of 
Tides, wherever they are found. And it having been 
made evident, in another place, that neither the sun nor 
moon exerts any power over the phenomenon by direct 
means, it seems to follow necessarily, that the influence 
they or either of them manifest must be through auxiliary 
agency. 

Second. That while the principle of circulation is in 
the ocean, the power which gives it motion is attractive. 
and is a property of the atmosphere and land, where its 
presence is indispensable to the exercise of their functions. 
That there is a principle of motion or circulation in the 
ocean, is evidenced by its waves, currents, and tides. That 
the atmosphere, by its action, gives it impulse, is estab- 
lished by the fact that waves uniformly follow in the direc- 
tion of the wind; and in proportion as the latter abates, 
the former subside. That the land holds control over the 
principle by attraction, is demonstrated by Tides being 
found only on coasts, and by always setting in flood on the 
land. 

Third. That the exercise of their respective powers is 
restricted by the necessities of the several parts, and can- 
not transcend that limit; for neither can retain more of 
the principle than it can employ, nor can it employ 
more than is requisite to the due performance of its 
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several functions; thus preserving that admirable econo- 
my noticed in all natural operations, and at the same time 
creating a mutual dependence among the constituent parts 
of the earth, conducive to harmony initselements. Hence, 
the land and atmosphere, by withdrawing from the ocean 
the principle which conducts its circulation, confer on the 
latter the benefits of their action on her own system, and 
all originating from an independent influence of the heav- 
enly bodies, over which they hold no control. The third 
position is supported by the different degrees of intensity 
manifest in the attractive power of the land producing 
Tides at different places, and the uniformity in the ex- 
ercise of the power, under similar circumstances, at the 
same place, indicating thereby that the supply of the prin- 
ciple yielded up to the land and atmosphere by the ocean, 
are proportioned to local necessities. 

It is, perhaps, not exactly in place, and yet not entirely 
gratuitous, to express the opinion, that in natural opera- 
tions pertaining to the earth, the celestial bodies are at all 


times but an exciting cause, acting through the agency of 


the atmosphere—the machinery, in every other particular, 
being perfect within itself—and light and heat, in their 
modifications, with all other natural phenomena, result 
from the properties of matter belonging to the earth, and, 
as in the particular case we are considering, only indebted 
to a foreign influence for a stimulus. Extending the cur- 
rent of remark,—as those foreign causes may, in turn, be 
indebted to the earth for reciprocal favors, the ocean, 
in yielding up and lending to the land and the atmosphere 
a proportion of the principle of her circulation, renders the 
residue available for her own purposes, which, in the cur- 
rent of its routine, is again restored. 

In the application of the hypothesis, giving to the 
ocean the principle of Tides, and removing the attractive 
influence said to be held over them by the sun and moon, 
and placing it with the land and the atmosphere, will, it is 
believed, reconcile the difficulties encountered by the New- 
tonian theory. But it must be borne in mind, that the ar- 
rangement traced out recognizes four distinct causes con- 
cerned in causing Tides, each subject to modified condi- 
tions; thus begetting that endless variety witnessed in the 
effects from their combined operation, and which no single 
uniform cause could by possibility engender. Hence the 
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impracticability of forming a theory for Tides, which will, 
by a general application, account for the diversity observed 
in the phenomena, any more than we can, for a similar 
reason, form a theory which will, by anticipation, deter- 
mine the multifarious changes in the atmosphere. 

In explanation ;—the land, in its geological formation, 
being diversified, augments or diminishes, at different 
places, its attractive energies, as, for the same reason, it 
augments or diminishes its vegetative or other productive 
properties. And the moon, although the most uniform in 
her action, by undergoing modifications in her several sta- 
ges of full and change, modifies, at the same place on the 
earth, according to her condition, her influence; but, by 
being, at each moment, in every stage, at some part of the 
earth, makes her aggregate power at all times equal over 
our entire atmosphere, although her influence is not always 
equal at the same place. And the tide principle must, 
from local causes, have increased activity; but, being 
buried in the hidden recesses of the deep, cannot be ex- 
plored. Therefore, although the effects are apparent, the 
cause, being hidden, cannot be fully considered. For in- 
stance: as the ocean can only surrender its principle of 
circulation by two avenues, the atmosphere and land, it 
follows, that depth of sea, by increasing its volume, in- 
creases the principle in the aggregate, whilst the means of 
its withdrawal are not enlarged; from which cause, may, 
and do arise, among other consequences, the turbulent and 
boisterous character of the Atlantic ocean, it possessing 
less facilities for unburthening itself from a restless princi- 
ple, than other seas. 

Again: the principle may have increased force on coasts 
having the deep ocean close aboard, over what it has on 
those which slope gradually from the land, each coast 
holding an equal power of attraction; for Tides never 
being found off soundings, demonstrates that the principle 
is only effective for them in water comparatively shallow. 
Therefore, the shoal water, by being confined to a small 
margin along the coast, is not capable of receiving the 
principle and disposing of it as rapidly as the deep ocean 
sends it forth; thus giving it more impetuosity than if ab- 
sorbed gradually by the shoal water extending further from 
the land. The fact, if true, may satisfactorily account for 
the phenomena technically termed “Tides coming in a 
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bore.” The absence of Tides in seas that have no great 
depth of water in any part, which the writer believes is 
invariably the case, sustains the reasoning. 

Atmospheric influence has also its varied conditions, 
evidenced by its currents varying their intensity, which 
are occasionally followed by a proportionate increase in 
the influx or efflux of water on the coast, in shape of Tides, 
as during the equinoxes. Not, however, from the wind 
glancing more or less rapidly over the surface of the sea, 
but by the attractive influence of the land over the ocean- 
principle of motion, having an auxiliary in atmospheric 
attraction, when there is an increased influx of water, and 
an antagonist power from the same source, in the case of 
an increased efilux. 

The modifications of power may be pursued much fur- 
ther in each instance ; but, it is trusted, sufficient has been 
said to bring the subject under notice, and when extended, 
will result, no doubt, in the conclusion already drawn— 
that Tides, from being operated on by several distinct 
causes, each subjected to numerous and extensive modifi- 
cations, renders it altogether impracticable to devise a 
theory embracing all the variety attending the phenome- 
non, actual observation being the only source from which 
an accurate knowledge of their precise state, at any place, 
can be obtained; and a minute attention to local causes 
operating, will alone furnish the data by which discrepan- 
cies in Tides, at approximate places, can be thoroughly 
explained. 

We will, in a brief manner, apply the hypothesis to facts 
noticed. The inequality observed in Tides, at approxi- 
mate points—as, for example, between Wales and Ireland, 
and on the American coast—are supposed to arise from an 
inequality in the attractive power held by the land, at the 
respective places, over the tide principle, and their ap- 
proximation to uniformity at the same place, to proceed 
from the unchangeable character of the attractive force, 
while the occasional modifications observed in their con- 
dition at the same point, are referred exclusively to a va- 
ried state of atmosphere. 

The difference remarked in the elevation of tide at 
Beechy Head, and in the channel, at «@ distance of thirty 
miles from the land; also at Nantucket Island, and on the 
main land opposite, are thus explained: The tide wave 
VOL. U.—27 
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being brought in from the ocean, under the action of an 
attractive power, is governed by its laws, which, by in- 
creasing its intensity as the body moved approaches the 
seat of power, give Tides a corresponding accelerated mo- 
tion, with increased elevation, thereby shaping the wave 
into an inclined plane, having its summit next the land, 
with its foot resting on the level of the sea; consequently, 
the rise of water and velocity of current at intermediate 
places, are in proportion to the distance the wave has pro- 
gressed. The explanation given is supported by the fact, 
that, as we depart from the land into the ocean, the 
strength of tide is gradually diminished, and, at an incon- 
siderable distance, becomes extinct, which demonstrates to 
the writer’s mind that the power giving impulse to the 
tide principle is in the land next to which its greatest 
strength is felt, as, by parity of reasoning the power 
which gives impulse to the principle of gravity is deter- 
mined to be the property of the earth. It seems, also, to 
follow conclusively from the premises, that the tide wave 
has the shape described. 

The difference in the height of tide in Cumberland Ba- 
sin, Bay of Fundy, compared, at the same time, with that 
in Verte Bay, Straits of Northumberland, fifteen miles dis- 
tant, may arise, in part, from several causes. First; From 
the tide principle being more forcibly attracted on the bay 
than through the straits. Second; In the straits, the tide hav- 
ing an uninterrupted passage through, its principle is gradu- 
ally disposed of, and does not accumulate ; while in Fundy, 
by being arrested in its further progress, its force is con- 
centrated, which causes a rush into Cumberland Basin. 
There may be a third cause found, in an impelling power, 
from an action in the ocean, operating on the tide princi- 
ple auxiliary to the attractive force. 

The feeble state of Tides in the Bay and Gulf of Mexico, 
are attributed to a feebleness in the attractive power oi 
the land, and not from any deficiency in the principle of 
motion, the strength of which is fully disclosed in currents. 
The tide coming in only at night, would seem to imply 
that the presence of the sun either abated the energies of 
the attracting power on the land, or weakened the force of 
the tide principle. Those consequences, however, do not 
necessarily follow from the premises; for we find that the 
influence of the heavenly bodies, when in the exercise of 
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their greatest strength, are not instantaneously responded 
to by the ocean sending forth a spring tide; but that the 
phenomenon succeeds their action some thirty-six to sev- 
enty-two hours, which may be the case with the night 
tides in the Gulf of Mexico, they responding to a primary 
cause at a distant time. 

The Mediterranean sea, having small tide, is recon- 
cilable with the theory proposed. A sea having little 
depth, with large surface, a great extent of coast, and nu- 
merous islands, in proportion to its volume, affords but a 
scanty supply of the principle of circulation to subserve 
her own purposes, and those of the surrounding land and 
atmosphere ; consequently, the latter two, by preserving 
between themselves and the water an approach to equi- 
librium in their principle of general circulation, renders it 
sluggish and comparatively inoperative, as is further evi- 
denced by a placid state of atmosphere. The turbid char- 
acter of the water of the Mediterranean, attended by rapid 
decomposition, as manifested in heavy returning dew, is 
legitimately consequent on the want of circulation suffi- 
cient for a perfectly healthy condition. 

Spring tides coming after the sun and moon, exercise 
their greatest influence. That state of fact is reconciled 
by interposing between those bodies and the sea, auxiliary 
agents, by which means the effects of the sun and moon’s 
influence are deferred, and responded to by the ocean in 
Tides, according to the condition and circumstances of the 
interposed auxiliaries. And admitting those bodies have 
an influence over the Tides, it is not perceived how the 
phenomenon we are considering can be explained, but on 
a supposition that their action is indirect; and when fully 
considered in all its bearings, spring tides will be found 
among the most striking of the facts sustaining the pro- 
posed hypothesis. Neap tides invite a similar course of 
reasoning. 

The direction of flood tides:—As they are found al- 
ways flowing towards the coast, the difficulties encoun- 
tered under that head by the Newtonian theory, are ob- 
viated by transferring the attractive influence from the 
sun and moon, and placing it in the land. 

The position the sun and moon have to the earth at the 
full of the moon, and their varied situation on the change, 
by producing in each instance a spring tide, has been no- 
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ticed as obnoxious to the Newtonian theory. In applying 
the proposed hypothesis to the fact, it will be perceived, 
that, by giving to the sun and moon an action through the 
agency of the atmosphere to which they are at all times 
present, remedies the difficulties suggested; for in that 
event, by exerting severally whatever influence they pos- 
sess in exciting the atmosphere, they are never brought in 
opposition to each other, but act always in conjunction; 
and the measure of their power is determined by distance. 
In the latter particular, the existing theory of Tides is 
adopted—qualified, however, with the remark, that the wri- 
ter has great doubts whether the influence the sun exer- 
cises over the phenomenon is not effected through the instru- 
mentality of the moon. If the supposition made is correct, 


distance will readily account for modifications in Tides at 
the same points. 

The doubts expressed in the last paragraph arise mainly 
from the fact, that while we observe corresponding dis- 
crepancy in Tides as the moon advances or recedes from 
the earth, we perceive no change in their condition as the 


earth and moon vary their condition from the sun; winter 
and summer Tides being, in the same stages of the moon, 
equal, unless operated on by accidental circumstances. 
The subject will be resumed at some future time, with 
the view of discussing the third branch, having for its ob- 
ject the detection of the ocean’s principle of motion. 
Lexineton, Kentucky, 


TABLE A. 


ENGLAND. _ height.| Dartmouth, 11 Hull, 


Albans Head, 8t., 
Arundell, 
Barnstable Bay, 
Beachy Head, 
Berwick, 

Bolt Head, 
Bridgewater, 
Bridgport, 
Brighton, 
Caskets, 

Chester Bar, 
Chichester Harb. 
Cornwall Cape, 
Cromer, 


4 Deal, 
16 Dover, 
26 Downs, 
20 Dungeness, 
11 Eddystone, 
20\/Exmouth Bar, 
22 Falmouth, 
9\Filey, 
15| Flamborough, 
98) Foreland, North 
96\Foreland, South 
10|Formby Point, 
22'Gravesend, 
16|Harwich, 


14 Humberriver ent. 
16 Ives St., 
15 London, 
18 Margate Road, 
18 New Casile, 
9 Nore Light, 
18 Oreproness, 
12, Owers, 
12 Padston, 
16 Penzance, 
15\Plymouth sound, 
26/Poole, 
16'Portland Bell, 
9\Portland Race, 















TABLES. 











Portsmouth Harb. 18/Baltimore, 8 WALEs. 
Ramsgate, 13 Bantry Bay, 8'Aberystmith, 13 
Rye Harbor, 19 Belfont entrance, 8 Amlorick Point, 24 
Scarboro, 13 BlaskettsSylvah’d, 12 Barmouth, 13 
Sherness, 15 Carlingford, 12 Beauman’s, Q4 
Shields, 11 Cork Harbor ent., 9 Caernarvin, 22 
Shireham, 13, Crookhaven, 8 Caldy Island, 34 
South Hampton, 11/Dangle Bay, 9 Condliff, —_ 
Spurn Point, 20 Donnegal, 11 Carmarthen, % 
Start Point, 20\Dublin, 10 Conway, 24 
Sunderland, 11/Dundedy Head, 11 Swansey, 30 
Tees River, 16/Ferriters, 9 — 
Tinemouth, 13|Kellebys, 9 Total, 208 
Torbay, 20) Kinsale, 9 a 
Weymouth, 5|Limerake, 16 ScoTLanp. 
Whilby, 13\Sharmon riverent., 11 Aberdeen, 13 
Winterton, 10\Sligo, 8 Burnt Island, — 
Werlinch, 18/'Telling Cape, 9 Cantire Mull, 5 
Liverpool, 27|Watertord Harbor, 10 Cromartic, 13 
Wexford Harbor, 3 Leith Pier, 15 
Total, 951) Wicklow, 6 Penslaw Frith, 8 
=~!Yonghall, 10 Peter Head, 9 
IRELAND. Skernes, 11 
Achille Head, 9| Total, 225 —_—- 
Arklow, Q —e Total, 


| ~1 
= 


Billingskilling Bay, 8, 
RECAPITULATION, 
Average height of 63 places in England gives 15 feet 1 inch. 
= ~ 25 7 Ireland xz =. 
” * 9 “ Wales Soe. 3. * 
“ “ 7 “ Scotland “ 10 “ 7 


TABLE B. 


Tide Table, exhibiting the rise of tide on the American coast, from actual observation 
made by request of the British Admiralty. 


“ 


feet. in. feet. in. 
Eastport, Maine, 22 10) Gosport Navy Y’d,Va.,4 5 
Mount Desert Island, 13 4 | Cape Hatteras, 5 6 
Portland, Maine, 12 2| Cape Fear River, 6. 4% 
Portsmouth, N. H., 10 41 Charleston, 7 11 
Gloucester, Mass., 12 8 | Savannah, 8 5 
Boston, “ 14 8 | St. Augustine, 6 7 
Newport, 6 Thompson Island, - - 
Warren, 6 8 | Key West, Florida, 2 6 
Nantucket, 2 6 | Tampa Bay, 
Gardener’s Bay, a2 3 | Pensacola Navy Yard, 2 3 
New York, 6 6 Mobile Point, 2 1 
Sandy Hook, pg —_ — 
Delaware Breakwater, 6 4 178 1 
Old Point Comfort, ss S — 


Average of Tides, as given by 24 places, is 7 feet 5 inches. 
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Art. LXVII.—THE CAPTIVE SLAVE. 


BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


*T was a pealing sound of mirth! 

The Captive Slave look’d through the dungeon gloom, 
And her sad word thus burst forth :— 

Think again, brother!—brother, think again! 

Is there no way to break this galling chain? 


*Tis young Ida’s bridal night, 

And friends are gathered in yon festive hall, 
And mirth and music shake the ancient wall, 
For their hearts are free and light. 
Think again, brother. 


With the first beams of dawn 
The fair young bride will leave her childhood’s home, 
Henceforth beneath a southern sky to roam. 
Think again, brother!—brother, think again! 
Is there no way to break this galling chain? 


She called me to her side, 
And bade me wreathe the flowers in her hair; 
And then I told her all my dark despair ;— 
How sternly did she stride! 
Think again, brother!—brother, think again! 
Is there no hope? no way to break this chain? 


Then came the withering sneer— 
That one like mE should dare to think and feel, 
As if my soul were made of brass and steel! 
Then my spirit lost all fear. 
Think again, brother!—brother, think again! 
Is there no way for me to ’scape this chain? 


My mother loved you well, 

Oh, Ida! when an infant, you have slept 

Upon her breast, and fondly smil’d and wept, 
Loved more than I can tell; 

And then we drank the same maternal stream ; 

And have you quite forgot your life’s young dream? 
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Once—and ’twas years ago— 
The cruel lash had wrought me racking pains; 
My mother told me that within our veins 

The same proud blood did flow; 
That the same breast to each the life-stream gave; 
But, Ida, thou art mistress—I the slave! 


And can you hate me now, 
With whom in childhood’s hours so oft you played, 
Because, forsooth, there is a deeper shade 
Upon my cheek and brow? 
How oft, dear Ida, have I heard from thee 
Deep burning thoughts that taught me to be free! 


Then, brother, she did rail, 
And raised her jewelled hand to strike; but no! 
She called another to inflict the blow!— 
She would not brook my tale! 
Think, brother, think again— 
Is there no way to break this galling chain? 


‘Away! to the dungeon bear!’ 


She cried, while fury from her eye was flashing, 
As if a demon in her heart was lashing: 
‘Chain down the ingrate there!’ 
Think again, brother!—brother, think again! 
Is there no way to break this galling chain? 


Think you she’s happy now— 
Young Ida, in her robe of dazzling hue, 
And diamonds, sparkling like the summer dew ? 
Think again, brother!—brother, think again! 
Is there no hope—no way to ’scape this chain? 


Can the soft music strain 
Make her forget the tale I told her there, 
While with a ready hand I dressed her hair? 
Can she forget my pain? 
Think again, brother !—brother, think again! 
Is there no way to break this fearful chain? 


And will she bid me go 
Where never more my mother’s soothing voice, 
Or thine, my brother, shall my heart rejoice ? 
Oh! ‘tis a fearful woe! 
Think again, brother!—brother, think again! 
Is there no way to break this galling chain? 
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And from my young heart’s love! 
Oh, SHE may know the sacred name of wife! 
But though I break the very cords of life, 
I must from thence remove ! 
Think again, brother!—brother, once again! 
Is there no way to break the slave girl’s chain? 


No hope! Then I defy! 
Here to my heart I plunge the glittering steel, 
To teach the proud one | can love and feel ;— 
Yes; and can dare to die! 
Think no more, brother! think no more for me! 
Moruer, farewell! tHe Captive SLAVE Is FREE! 


Arr. LXIX.—THE BETTER LAND. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Know ye the land where the roses and lilies 
Are bright, on the hills, as the wing of a bird,— 
Where down in the depths of the beautiful valleys 
The song of the worshiper always is heard? 


*Tis up where they mourn not o’er time and its fleetness, 
But free from the cumbering cries of the clod; 

Their songs are the chains that in rapturous sweetness 
Link men to the angels, and angels to God! 


Sometimes with the eve in her starry tiara 
And mantle of gold sitting down in the west, 
Like echoes of harps from a far-away prairie, 
Faint melodies float from the land of the blest. 


And sometimes, when sighing for one who would love me 
And share with me always in sadness or glee, 

I see, from a soft island floating above me, 
A pale hand of beauty that beckons to me! 


Mount Heatrar, Ouato. 
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Arr. LXX.—“ POLITICS ”»—* PARTIES.” 
BY SCIRE FACIAS. 


Tue art of defining has hardly, I think, taken that rank 
which it deserves to hold. ‘This is said in consideration of 
the popular use to which it has come, of the number and 
importance of the persons whom its cultivation concerns, 
and of the difficulties which lie in the way of its improve- 
ment and perfection. ‘These reasons have special, though 
not particular, application in this country. When we re- 
flect that all the members of an elective government are 
required to be “ political,” since wholly indispensable to its 
successful operation ; that we are trying the experiment of 
self-government—which means that in which we all gov- 
ern ourselves—and that every man feels it incumbent on 
him to take a “ position ;” it is apparent that every one is 
more or less concerned in the present and prospective con- 
dition of this art. Has any one thing given more disquie- 
tude to as large a class of worthy republicans, as that 
called “defining” one’s position. Now this does not arise 
from political ignorance. I trust we are an enlightened 
people; and our representatives, in their disinterested way, 
bear the most gracious testimony to that effect. 

It is noticed, also, that the more deeply persons get 
initiated into the mysteries of government, by having a 
share in its management, the more intricate the art of de- 
fining seems to become. Who has not known men who 
have been diligently striving all their lives to state them- 
selves according to known or knowable rules of political 
syntax, to attain unto even the shadow of the reality of an 
intelligible definition of their status in quo, who, notwith- 
standing, are to all appearance as far from the point as at 
the first moment when they were “anxious to make their 
position perfectly understood?” Further, who has not seen 
some such hopeless victim of an “undefined” state—that 
realized limbo of popular favor—after long endeavors to 
relieve the obscurity of his condition, mount in desperation 
with “no middle flight,” raising after him a perfect whirl- 
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wind of explanatory circumstances, till he is lost not only 
to a puzzled constituency, but to all personal reminiscences? 

This is all found to happen in consequence of the infinite 
delicacy required in the act of defining. It is not at all 
the act of taking a position which is of this extreme deli- 
cacy, for thousands of courageous spirits are willing to 
take this openly—for the public good—but when it comes 
to such a pure abstraction as defining a position, however 
“ well-known,” it is quite a different matter. Political 
metaphysics is not what they compounded for. When it 
comes to this, let a man take heed to his ways. Let him 
defer the evil time, if he may; or, at least, let him meet 
abstractions with abstractions, put difficulties over against 
difficulties, and elucidate with indefinable terms. All this 
may be done in a spirit the most open and ingenuous—the 
spirit of a man being, after all, the chief thing. If the 
world will put him upon a nice task, let it expect a nice 
and critical performance. Be it borne in mind, that the 
discreet use of terms is the balancing-pole of political pos- 
turing. 

And now as to that science which gives rise so largely 
to the art just spoken of—the science, namely, of politics. 
There is a rather prevalent supposition that this has some 
relation to the art of governing. Be this as it may, it has 
evidently been a favorite calling with men generally ; not, 
as some have averred, because men are eager to rule, but 
from a settled conviction, that where the majority of per- 
sons govern—which, in fact, they are seeking to do—there 
the majority of persons will be governed well. Old delu- 
sions are passing away. With aristocracies, oligarchies, 
and such like, perished the art of being governed; and now 
the world advances to a higher stage, rescued from exclu- 
sive to universal government; according to the adage, 
“That state is best governed, which is governed least.” 
This would make against the argument, were it not that 
in republican and other elective governments, that which 
formerly was ruling is now only a harmless “serving.” It 
is, then, quite singular to observe, under the present im- 
proved condition of things, that fully as much zeal is now 
shown to “serve,” as was formerly shown to rule the peo- 
ple—which, of course, speaks well for the institutions un- 
der which this disposition of mind flourishes. Such servers 
are found “thick as leaves in Vallambrosa.” They wait 
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not to be called, hunted down and secured. They literally 
press themselves into service, eager to lay all their abili- 
ties, and all the honors, even, they have formerly won, at 
the feet of an admiring public. It must be confessed, 
truly, that this exact mode of expression has been made 
half ridiculous, by the unmeaning, canting use which has 
been made of it in past times, when such things were rife, 
and the world had not yet learned, as one may say, to be 
even sincere ; but seeing this is a misfortune common to so 
many good things, I trust between the reader and myself 
there will be a mutual and good understanding. Com- 
mend me to a man of zeal for the public welfare. 

But let no one misinterpret this zeal. Let envious or 
mistaken souls give the hint indirect concerning private 
aims and personal aggrandizement. Are not these proffers 
of service, is not this zeal “seeking not its own” almost 
flaunted in the public face? And is it supposable that the 
discernment of the public would not detect this “stale 
trickery,” and even its rare patience give out? Its vir- 
tues, | trust, are not unknown, yet the supposition is in- 
credible. Besides, there are found innumerable men with 
no public hopes at all, and small private hopes, who are 
ready to second these laudable intentions; having, mean- 
time, no conceivable interest that these zeal-impelled can- 
didates shall be elected to posts of public “service ;” but, 
in reality, rather contrariwise. Here on all hands is a de- 
ferring of private interests to the public good. Nor is it 
the idea of honor, merely, which mingles with these pa- 
triotic considerations, according to the Roman maxim— 
Jucundum est pro patria, &c.; then would it only amount to 
“discovering themselves” as worthy repositories of this 
public staple. There is left the only supposition of honest 
zeal, as sufficient to account for this surrender of a longed- 
for retiracy for the thankless task of a public servant. 
The “call” is imperative to the accepted candidate, and 
the rejected one has the consoling reflection that he has in 
all honesty only “ mistaken his calling.” 

It is gratifying to feel assured that in an age so nearly 
consequent upon those of absorbing political selfishness, 
there is found so much just devotion to the general weal. 
This is not an age in which patriotism is done up in a cor- 
ner, hid in a napkin, tucked under a bushel. “Self-sacri- 
fice,” ‘ public spirit,’ “general welfare,’ are matters not 
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merely regarded in the privacy of one’s thoughts and ac- 
tions, but spoken out openly, proclaimed aloud, and passed 
current from mouth to mouth. This is not a time to be 
the “best lover” of one’s’ country in that concealment 
which love is fain to covet. It is a time of explicit avowal, 
a time of confident proposal, a time to become the wedded 
guardian of the public interests, and to take the country 
“for better or for worse.” The half-averted glance of 
some, the disconcerted air, the timid, but flattering atten- 
tions, the occasional ardor, the secret, but cherished atiec- 
tion, have been only the occasion of scandal, and shown 
the propriety of a public espousal. Confession, acknowl- 
edgment, open recognition, is their only heart’s-ease in a 
matter where the attempt to hide the feelings entertained 
only renders them the more apparent. 

This necessity is, happily, beginning to be realized. 
This, “our land,” has at this moment, probably, more de- 
voted guardians ad litem and ad fit-em than at any prece- 
ding time. There are found not a few of those whose 
whole conduct is actuated by supreme regard to its wel- 
fare—who go for the country, and the “whole” of it. 
They consider that it is young, and still growing. They 
mark its future promise, and have vowed that it shall not 
suffer in its advancement for want of friendly patronage, 
till its nonage has expired, and it gets able to set up for 
itself. Hence the indignation towards those whose cooler 
and less fond tempers mark sundry little acts—which ought, 
indeed, to pass for youthful indiscretions, and indications 
of “spirit.” Its inexpert temper may be “ quick and has- 
ty,” its spirit “wayward and tetchy” towards those who 
give not its humor scope, who would confine it within 
those nice and precise limits which pertain to the cold and 
calculating temper of age. Its generous spirit calls for 
expansion, and cannot brook the lessons of a frigid pre- 
ceptor. This being considered, how much more amiable 
does that guardianship seem which can discover no irregu- 
larities in its most prankish and gamesome moods, and can 
convert into grand virtues even its pettit faults, than that 
which scans with nicety, and prevails on itself to allow 
certain minor failings, in so winning and promising a ward! 
In the latter class, be it said, are those frowning politicians 
who cast a chilling glance upon any extra demonstration, 
or extraordinary diversion of an “indomitable” people, 
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and in the former those more placable ones who follow 
the people with loving eyes whithersoever they go, and at 
their farthest limits descry in them only a generous free- 
dom. What reason is there for a demure countenance, if, 
in the ardor of the occasion, in the hot and eager chase, 
flagrante veneno, it should chance to pursue its nimble 
coursing over the neighboring estates? Hedges, brakes 
and ditches only serve to put such a country on its mettle. 

Politics are often spoken of as a “game;” but those 
who would liken a political caucus to a sportsman’s hall 
have misconceived of the whole matter. The rule of po- 
tations and banners may be common to both; but the tro- 
phies, instead of feasting the eyes in their graceful suspen- 
sion around, are, contrariwise, left at home under a few 
trusty keepers. There are not wanting those, too, who 
are in the way of representing that politicians make 
“game” of the people. The pretext for this, probably, is 
the adornments, trappings, and quaint devices which they 
are accustomed to assume just before “scouring the field,” 
and the curious phraseology which, although taken in gen- 
tlemanly part, is suggestive of cheering on a pack. This 
gives no offence, is recognized as a mere peculiarity, and 
their eager pursuit of the people’s good might surely atone 
for some loss of dignity by the way. But the illusion 
which makes out the whole matter to be nothing more 
than a “game,” will be entirely dispelled by observing the 
momentous gravity with which, on fitting occasions, the 
subject is invested. A single meeting has frequently stood 
in a fair way of being the signal for a universal winding 
up of concerns in general, of startling like the “crack of 
doom,” or, on the other hand, of the letting out of a glory 
which shall irradiate two hemispheres at the least. 

This may have a slight appearance of poetical exaggera- 
tien; but it will not for a moment pass for mere extrava- 
ganza when it is considered with what imminent peril 
every government is now and has hitherto been conducted. 
Slight circumstances, so-called, are despised only by the 
vainglorious and the superficial. When it is duly con- 
sidered what geese—of the most ordinary kind, so far as 
can be determined—efleeted for the salvation of “ almighty 
Rome,” it will at once appear the height of presumption 
to set lightly by the effects of a single political gathering. 
The fact is, that the country is a source of constant appre- 
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hension to true patriots—from its liability to the flaws and 
accidents of gusty times. It is a matter of the very last urg- 
ency that governments should somehow get insured. Hap- 
py the country which does not see itself sundry times in a 
year upon innumerable frightful brinks; in some sort of a 
crisis at the beginning and close of every month which 
only a miracle of governmental skill can pass through. 
To this hour we survive as a nation by I know not what 
critical pilotage. 

Then to think of the tenure by which our title to be 
freemen is held. The charter, the title-bond by which we 
maintain this condition, is, it is well known, our glorious 
constitution—which it is wonderfully lucky we ever came 
by—and this freely, and of grace, decrees it to us in per- 
petuation. Having found us bondmen, in the plenitude 
of its clemency it manumits us under its potent seal. But 
the whole thing, by an unalterable necessity, is constantly 
liable to be cancelled, and this seal to seal us over to fate. 
The natural condition of mankind is that of despotism and 
slavery. Strange as it may seem, it is the experience of 
politicians generally—whose business it is to know—that 
liberty and slavery reside not in the people, but somehow 
in the national archives. There is its home and dwelling- 
place; but in its prudence it ventures not abroad, lest it 
be waylaid and brought to destruction. Should our lib- 
erty, by any untoward accident, cease to be of record, we 
would naturally relapse into a most desperate condition. 
So common is this sentiment, that on the morning after 
the death of Louis XVI, it is well known the whole French 
nation was in amaze that it had been able to sleep with- 
out a king. We cannot picture to ourselves the condition 
of things, should the “charter of our rights” suffer loss. 
Methinks we would need no lagging post to break the 
tidings—a “dim eclipse” would fall upon us ere we had 
time to be perplexed with fear of change. Thus much, 
however, may be certainly aflirmed,—that whereas sla- 
very is the natural condition of men, and whereas our lib- 
erty exists by act of enactment and fact of record, so soon 
as this tenure is broken should we all rush in indiscriminate 
haste, each to find a master. Whence come wars and 
fightings? Plainly thus, as to civil matters. The conflict 
is about masters, and the choosing of them—a hereditary 
feeling, and therefore natural. One party declares for 
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somebody whom they have never seen, who is from ances- 
tors that their ancestors never saw; another, for some 
other certain body with the like desirable qualifications. 
Each is pertinacious to serve, driven on to it by the high- 
est and direst necessity. They may die—living is not a 
natural want—but serve they must. Singular fatality! 
happy, but uncertain exemption! 

Something has been said about the occasional gravity of 
politics. There are times and occasions when this grows 
to be immense, and in a manner portentous. In the course 
of events it becomes proper for the dignity of one nation 
to address itself to that of another. This is effected by 
means of spokesmen, who stand as conductors to receive 
and break the shock, which might otherwise startle the 
leviathan of state too suddenly. The aim of each of said 
intermediators is to illustrate in a forcible manner the 
way a man would feel in case he were a nation. Each, 
therefore, seeks to employ what is termed state-language. 
or that large phrase which might fill its capacious chest, 
should it undertake to make any utterance. It is a dialect 
which has words like “dignity,” “honor,” “consistency 
“glory,” and “eyes of the world,” at fixed intervals, ar- 
ranged in an imposing way, with due regard to sound. 
These are the pillars, without which the whole must come 
to the ground. These terms comprise what is termed 
state-arguments—a kind of logic that is looked upon as 


quite conclusive. Should, at any time, circumstances of 


disagreement arise, it has been found to have a useful ef- 
fect to cause these to pass by with slow and solemn gran- 
deur, in full view of the opponent, as sometimes in strategy 
troops are made to pass in review, in order to strike a 
wholesome terror into the enemy. And here appears the 
utter fallacy of the notion that looks for a time when wars 
shall come to an end. Two nations have often been 
found, both of which entertained a sacred regard for the 
before-mentioned considerations, which, nevertheless, by 
some fatality or other out of the reach of human agency, 
were driven on by main force to contention. Nay, many 
nations have been found, at the same time, in the like 
case. Regrets were vain, for destiny has always been 
found unrelenting. Let us then prepare for war, as for 
any other inevitable accident of occasional occurrence, 
and study to possess our souls in entire resignation. Im- 
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patience under a “dispensation” is indicative of a way- 
ward and rebellious temper. 

It appears at a glance—when it is once settled that wars 
originate deep in the necessities of things—that it is the 
duty of the whole people to espouse the quarrels of their 
rulers. How can wars be conducted with any personal 
comfort to the rulers of a government without men and 
means? Is it not evident, that, without these, the alter- 
native would soon be forced upon the world of having no 
wars at all? And then what a pass things will have come 
to! Each nation will become too enfeebled to commit an 
injury, and every other nation too weak to resent it when 
committed! A condition of universal oppression! These 
things were better understood in the splendid days of 
knighthood, and even in those times, hardly less enlight- 
ened in political maxims, when a British parliament thun- 
dered applause at the declaration of one of its patriotic 
members, that, “should he see the crown dangling ona 
briar bush, he would stand by and defend it to the last.” 
Perhaps a medal was struck to illustrate how he would 
have done it, perhaps not—my memory is at fault. It is 
the spirit and temper to which I would draw attention. 
So the most conscientious persons, previous to these latter 
times of paltering and caviling about the “grievous sin” 
of war, exercised the faith to regard the matter as an 
obvious “dispensation,” the fiat of the powers that 
be as the veritable vor Dei, and thus drew sword, in this 
religious quarrel, in religious spirit, never raising the un- 
believing question whether the present might happen to 
be the war of the “roses,” or of the “six white elephants.” 
In contrast with this, put our own temporizing policy in 
regard to the “conveniences” of war, and the infidel spirit 
of the times in regard to its holy tendencies! 

Having now spoken of politics—in manner less delib- 
erate than their importance might require—I will advert 
to the subject of “parties.” To one at all acquainted 
with the nature of parties, it will not appear singular that 
they “divide” my subject. They are, in fact, the natural 
“divisions” of politics, and by some are thought to be its 
distractions—of course in a “civil” sense. 

By way of definition, it may be said that a party is a 
body of men having a predilection for the side they main- 
tain. Not that this is the only amiable trait, but the most 
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manifest; other virtues being, with parties generally, of 
more secret practice. They are ancient in their origin, 
commencing with the first manifestation of a gregarious 
disposition in the human race. From the earliest times 
mankind have experienced a peculiar satisfaction in being 
led, and by a fortunate provision, quite common in the 
economy of nature, there have never been wanting those 
to minister to this popular want. It is an old, hereditary 
appetite, and, as such, is entitled to respect. Thousands 
of persons, with no conceivable interest paramount to the 
most quiet sort of staying at home, nevertheless devote 
their all—consisting of soul and body—to the promotion 
of an invisible leadership. Rather than be wholly without 
business, they prefer engaging to do business for the nation. 

By way of further definition, a party is a body of men 
so thoroughly indoctrinated in the fact of their own sin- 
cerity, that, in this evil world, they dare not trust them- 
selves to hope for the same elsewhere. This is a common 
effect of sincerity, and is the chief reason why it has never 
been taken advantage of in all the deceitful doings of 
time. It is alse distinguished for being so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of its own positions, that examination 
is justly held to be tantamount to an avowal of suspicion 
in regard to the same. If this were not the case, there 
would be presented the novel spectacle of a party declin- 
ing to take its own infallibility for granted, which, in po- 
litical language, is called “forsaking first principles,” and 
also of its taking its measures from its principles, instead 
of its principles from its measures—which last innovation 
would go nigh to destroying much of what is regarded as 
party-identity. 

Further, a party is distinguished by its capability of ta- 
king by hereditary descent. Its principles are heir-loom, 
transmissible in constant succession, undergoing no changes 
—except in appearance to the dull apprehension of the un- 
initiated, who are incapable of discovering the same spirit 
and principles under all the transformations of political 
metempsychosis. This is matter of special gratulation. 
Parties look up the long lineage of their opinions, unbroken 
as to a single link, with just confidence in their title. How 
much more imposing the dignity of a party pointing along 
the distant line of its ancestral origin—of which eternity 
is only a type and emblem—in contrast with the upstart of 
VOL. 1.—28 
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the last hour! It is pedigree against no-degree. Let 
certain vain minds prate of political progress and renova- 
tion, of schemes meeting the demands of the times. What 
is progress but perpetuation in continued line, increase of 
numbers, and enlargement of means?—which may all be 
effected by adherence to a “settled policy” of a few cen- 
turies standing. Political inconsistency is not only singu- 
larly useless, but a sure sign of general unsoundness, which 
no phlebotomy can avail for. A party-forsaker has remit- 
tent symptoms, is liable to be “ taken off” at any inconve- 
nient time that might be set, and, while the world contains 
a grain of prudence, no policy can be gotten out for his 
insurance. He is liable to “ views,’ which lead him to 
forsake to-day the precise position he maintained yester- 
day, and finally to relapse into the hopeless stage known 
in the books as that in étransitu. It is perceived, in fin 

that a truly respectable party is that alone which can ex- 
hibit a genealogical existence, and which has kept up « 
decent family pride in never having “traveled out of th: 
record.” 

Again, a party is a class of men who enjoy, as comfort- 
able evidence of their being in the right, a condition of un- 
failing prosperity. This is a peculiarity of political asso- 
ciations. They look with an eye of calm assurance upon 
the fluctuations of corporate interests, the flimsy fabrics ot 
trade and merchandise, and of society itself, convinced that 
the lastreason of mankind will return through the long round 
of errors back to their immutable truth. Success is not 
invariably on their side, but virtue and intelligence are, 
and they take the benefit of all converts from error to 
truth—which keeps them in a prosperous condition. We 
hence find that no party has ever experienced a decline 
The question is sometimes asked—* what has become oi 
this or that?” Good reader, this is a vulgar curiosity. 
Neither catalepsy nor lingering decay is known to a part) 
—‘ when last heard from,” it was prosperous. If its ab 
sence cannot otherwise be accounted for, take the mild 
supposition that it has been quietly translated. 

he last thing to be mentioned here as designating a 
arty, is, that itis never found without its “organs.” Some 
coe even gone so far as to say that a party ‘s a nonentity, 
a “sounding inanity,” without them. This, however, is 
speaking in figures. A party “sounds” not at all except 
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by its organs. The use of an organ is to keep the people 
constantly advised of their opinions, to acquaint them with 
the newest changes in the same—of a merely apparent 
kind—and to inform them concerning the course which 
they are anxious to pursue. In this way it becomes, what 
it was designed to be, the voice and exponent of the peo- 
ple. As it isin the very nature of an organ to be freely 
devoted to the interests of the people, so does it contain 
all the apparatus of sound necessary to the people’s use. 
By this the people decree their conventions, and in their 
sovereign way nominate their candidates—as experience 
will have it, mostly from quiet, deserving men who stay at 
home, and have no agency in party conventions. The or- 
gans of the people are still prone to insist on the rule 
which drew the Roman Cincinnatus from the plough—from 
early association with which instrument our politicians 
still speak of their labors as in the “ field” —and | may be 
permitted to say with too much rigor, since this course 
may exclude some very deserving men whose devotion to 
the public has shut out the light which might otherwise 
have illuminated private life and virtues. But an organ 
is devoted also to the purposes of general illumination. 
It advises the people of all the nefarious schemes and 
schemers which are abroad against their good, warns them 
against the insidious designs of unpatriotic parties, for 
which no age has been found too good, and predicts to the 
confusion of all doubters, that the “ good sense” of the, peo- 
ple—its sure reliance—will prove equal to every emer- 
gency. It serves, moreover, to record with wonderful ac- 
curacy the defeats of the “enemy,” and its own peculiar 
triumphs, and has a truly oracular way of prophesying to 
itself those future glories before which all other ineffectual 
lights will pale away. ‘Thus are the offices of the people’s 
exponent, teacher, and prophet, combined in harmonious 
union. 

In conclusion, | would urge it upon all disinterested 
patriots, or those who contemplate soon becoming such, 
to “go for the country ;”—which our political expounders 
interpret as saying to the country, Here am I, send me :-- 
duly considering, most sensible reader, that if to go for the 
country be good, to go for the “ whole” country is better. 










Arr. LXXI.— HOPE. 


BY T. T. 


[Translated from the German of Schiller.] 


Of “a good time coming yet,””—yet but to be, 
Men still rave, as their race they run, seeming 

Through the lengthening future’s vague background to see 
Undefined golden goals, clearer gleaming. 

And the world groweth old, and its youth it renews— 

Yet do hopes of its bettering fond man still amuse! 


Hope welcomes and ushers him, new-born, to life; 
It flits round, in his play, with the frolicsome boy; 
And matured man inspirits for labor, for strife— 
Not old age, nay, not death, can its magic destroy : 
With the dead, though deep buried life’s every care, 
From the grave blooms out hope, as but transplanted there. 


QO, this impulse, so vital, is no fond conceit’s, 
Begotten by chance on the weak teeming brain: 
*Tis the depth of the heart this, its prompting, repeats, 
“For that better—to be, were we born’’—nor in vain: 
Inmost Nature’s true voice can the soul ne’er deceive, 
That’s still faithful to hope,—dares in hope still believe. 


[Added.] 


Yes, this light from within clears, opes up the scope 
Of our destiny, else, doubly dark, sought in vain, 
Though self-blinded despair’s trembling fingers still grope: 
But hope’s seeming Jost labor is ever our gain; 
For naught present is good without better in view, 
And the higer hope’s aim, the nearer the true. 


Let the world then grow gray, since renewed still its youth. 
In each seed-germ of hope, a repeated new birth; 

And th’ old trust in its bettering lives, like a truth,— 
Which it is, life’s seed truth, still sown wider o’er earth, 

And still watered from heaven,—here deepening its roots, 

But there having for ever safe garnered its fruits. 


















ELECTRICAL CHANGES. 


Arr. LXXII.—A FEW LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 
NO. IV. 


BY 





J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Tuat the phenomena of vitality—and of the various 
complicated disturbances which it undergoes during those 
abnormal states termed diseases—is caused by electrical 
changes, we fully admit. And that those fatal effects 
which annually ensue in tropical climates, through mias- 
matic influence, are also accelerated by the electrical state 
of the air, late investigations have rendered highly plausi- 
ble. We are all aware, that in damp, heavy days, our 
feelings suffer a corresponding change, which many attrib- 
ute to the “heaviness of the air,’ although during such 
weather the air is the lightest. This change in the state 
of our feelings may be more truly attributed to an elec- 
trical disturbance, or entire change of it in the air. Ifa 
person be electrified negatively for half an hour, the inva- 
riable result will be a great depression of spirits precisely 
similar to that caused by a rarification of the air; while, 
conversely, if the person be positively electrified, a corres- 
ponding elevation of spirits will soon ensue, seeming to 
prove that these changes in the state of our spirits are de- 
pendent upon the electrical state of the air, although other 
causes may contribute to enhance these effects. A strong 
and prevailing east wind, we are aware, causes, with 
persons of highly sensitive constitutions, a feeling of ex- 
treme languor, and often of distressing pains, or remarkable 
depression of spirits. This is doubtless caused by the dis- 
turbed electricity of the earth, and, by induction, a corres- 
ponding one in that of the air. 

That electricity, in some of its various modifications, is 
closely connected with disease, there is in our opinion not 
the least doubt. Our attention was directed to this some 
months ago, during the time that we were using the mag- 
neto-electrical machine upon a patient who was affected 
with a severe rheumatic pain in the arm. By some inad- 
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vertency, we passed the current from the diseased arm to 
our own—for, in applying the magnetic fluid, we generally 
hold one of the pole-wires in our hand, passing the fluid first 
through ourself. The consequence of this was, that we 
received the full force of the disease in our own arm, while 
the patient lost it. No doubt it will cause the reader 
to smile, when we assert that, by the same electric means, 
we passed the pain into the limb of a cat, the evi- 
dence of our success being the loss of the pain in our arm, 
and the limping of the cat. This, by a very natural pro- 
cess of induction, led us to suppose that other diseases and 
affections might be removed with equal facility—and 
through the same means—from a patient or diseased body, 
to that of a well one; or, that the abnormal might, by in- 
duction, create abnormal, and the normal also its state—or 
a cure be eflected. 

We have made many experiments in verification of this 
statement, every one with the most curious results, and 
which are destined, after awakening the attention of sci- 
entific men to their importance, to terminate in the most 
beneficial results. We have succeeded in transferring 
ague and fever most effectually from one person to another, 
the negative experiencing the disease precisely similar to 
that which affected the positive person—as we denominate 
the person from whom the disease was taken. By this 
means, any local or inflammatory affection may be re- 
moved in the course of a few applications, and often dur- 
ing a single sitting, as we have repeatedly verified. <A 
cancer may be removed from one person to a particular 
spot on another ; so also may aringworm—or, in fact, any 
local or constitutional disease, if the virus be operated 
upon. This virus, or its quality, appears to pass along the 
wire to the spot where the termination of the positive wire 
rests, and there to deposite itself upon the flesh, communi- 
cating its particular effect, as if done by means of incision 
and direct application of the virus. 

A vaccinated person may, in a very brief time, have the 
virus removed from him to another person, who will im- 
mediately be affected in a similar manner. And so far as 
we have tried the experiments, similar results ensue with 
many diseases—enough to justify the inference, that every 
disease (unless organic) may be removed by a similar man- 
ner. This transference of matter may be extended to the 
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metals, or electro-negative elements. , The “ mercurial dis- 
ease,” as it is termed, where the system becomes saturated 
with the metal, may be cured with equal facility, by the 
magneto-electrical machine or battery. By passing the 
electric current through the body, the met tal mercury will 
accumulate around the negative wire, and often in such 
quantities as to amalgamate and whiten the wire. The 
electro-negatives may be drawn to the positive poles in 
the same manner, and from what have already came un- 
der our cognizance, we can safely believe that all of the 
metals and electro-negatives can be drawn from the sys- 
tem, by means of the voltaic fluid, with great promptness 
and facility. 

That the voltaic fluid is just beginning to awaken at- 
tention, and to open a wide field of investigation, we are 
aware. We may be said to have advanced merely to the 
threshhold of the Temple of Science, while within lies con- 
cealed a vast library of scientific lore, which is destined 
soon to illuminate the world. We believe the time is not 
far distant, when all, or most of the diseases incident to 
the human frame, will yield to the voltaic influence—that 
they will be transferred to other vital systems, with all the 
facility with which we transfer acid or alkali from one 
goblet to another. Tis true that the fact of the transfer- 
ence of disease is almost beyond belief, as is the case with 
many other new discoveries of the day. We look upon 
the fact of the transference of disease as precisely anala- 
gous to the transference of electro-positive and electro- 
negative elements from one glass to another. Put into 
two glasses a solution of any neutral salt—sulphate of 
soda, for instance—and connect the glasses together, by 
suspending from the fluid in one glass a cotton thread 
leading into the other. Put the positive pole of the active 
battery into one glass, and the negative pole into the other. 
In a brief time, one glass will be quite sour with the sul- 
phuric acid of the salt, and the other glass will be strongly 
alkaline with the soda. 

A more striking method of effecting this experiment 
would be, to place the solution of sulphate of soda in one 
glass, and on each side of it glasses containing a little wa- 
ter. The acid and alkali of the salt will leave the middle 
glass, and, passing over the cotton threads, will seek res- 
pectively their positive and negative cups. The transfer- 
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ence of disease, we believe, is subject to the same polar 
laws. The principle of disease is material—is a substance 
—like all other molecules, and consequently is subject to 
the same laws as govern all molecules. That these atoms 
are in a different electro-polar state to the body is evident, 
or they could not combine with the vital fibres so intimate- 
ly as to eflect such an entire change as to produce disease. 
And that they are in an electro state ditlerent from the 
body, is proven by the fact of their passing off with the 
current of the battery, while the transferee body is thrown 
into a different polar state by the action of the battery. 
That the principle of disease is material—is molecules—is 
rendered strongly probable, from the phenomena presented 
in the cases of miasmatic or epidemic diseases, which are 
undoubtedly produced from particles of decomposing vege- 
table matter floating in the air and coming in contact with 
the lungs, and thus absorbed in the blood, and by this 
means reach the metamorphosing tissues. That disease 
can be transferred from one body to another, remains with 
us no longer a matter of theory, but belongs to those laws 
which rigid experiment has demonstrated as invariable 
and irrefutable ; and that this will be a powerful means of 
alleviating from disease and suffering a great mass of the 
human family, there is no doubt.* 

At the present time, the attention of philosophers is de- 
voted to the investigation of the various phenomena which 
they see constantly ensuing around them; but these inqui- 
ries are directed, in most instances, to channels which 
elicit effects in the most striking manner, without instruct- 
ing us in causes. We look upon electricity as the cause 
of natural phenomena, so far as our finite intellects can 
pierce ; for every investigation leads to this conclusion— 
every experiment tending directly to the proof of electrical 
influence. 

For a year or two past, the attention of the world has 
been awakened to the subject of sulphuric ether vapor ad- 
ministered as a source of deadening pain. This recent 

* Since the above was written, the author has succeeded in transferring many 
inflammatory diseases by means of common or machine electricity. The person 
was placed on a stool with glass legs, (insulated,)—the electric spark was sent 
into the patient, and taken out where the disease was located. If a person takes 
the spark on his own hand, he will be certain to get the disease himself—as cer- 


tain (if it be an infectious disease) as if he were innoculated wtth the virus of it. 
These things can be demonstrated, doubtless, by the most ordinary experimenter. 
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discovery has elicited much attention from the curious, 
and its administration has been attended with fatal results, 
both in England and this country. We well remember, 
when we were a boy, of inhaling this noxious vapor, in 
company with several other lads. The consequences were 
most disastrous, and terminated fatally with one boy, while 
one other was thrown into convulsions which lasted sev- 
eral hours. The declining health and final death of ano- 
ther boy, is a painful commentary upon the deadly effects 
of this virulent gas. As for ourself, we were thrown into con- 
vulsions, which returned periodically for many years after. 
Many of the old physicians of this city will know this as- 
sertion to be true, particularly that excellent one, Dr. Ober- 
dorff, sen. These effects were not produced at one time, 
but were the results of several trials, and with ether which 
was pure. We bought the ether of Mrs. Smead—the 
mother of our respectable banker, Wesley Smead—who 
at that time kept a small drug store on Fifth street, but a 
few doors west of the William Tell Restayrat. 

We read almost daily of cases resulting fatally from the 
administration of this virulent vapor; still it is given daily 
among us—in many cases by men who are wholly incom- 
petent to deal with such an energetic agent. That there 
is need for something which may render the system imper- 
vious, for a brief time, to severe pain during surgical ope- 
rations, there is no doubt ; but when such a powerful agent 
as sulphuric ether is used, extreme caution should be ob- 
served in its administration, and then only by men whose 
scientific attainments are a guaranty of all the safety 
which we could expect from the circumstances. That we 
require an agent of less danger, but which will produce 
the same paralytic effects as ether, none will doubt, and 
all desire. We have made some experiments upon this 
subject, with results which we consider quite satisfactory. 
Mix oxygen and hydrogen gases in the proportion to form 
water—two volumes of the latter to one volume of the 
former—and place it in a bag similar to that from which 
nitrous oxide gas is inhaled. This mixture should be in- 
haled in the same manner as the exhilarating gas, when 
its effects will soon be manifest. The patient will fall into 
a gentle but profound slumber, and from which—so far as 
our experiments have gone—the amputation of an arm or 
leg will not arouse him. This sleep will continue for a 
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duration of time full enough for any surgical operation ; 
and when the patient awakens, he will not be conscious 
of having suffered the least pain. It would be necessary 
to caution the experimenter against accidents from the ex- 
plosive nature of these gases. If fire comes in contact 
with them, a violent explosion will be the consequence ; 
although such an accident may never ensue, as it would 
be a difficult matter to light these gases, unless they es- 
cape directly on a candle held close by the bag containing 
them. It has been suggested by a friend who has perused 
this paper so far, that the somnific effects above described 
may not take place with universal promptness in every 
case—or, that perhaps we have not given the subject that 
wide and general trial which would insure total success in 
every instance. True, we have not tried it upon a host of 
individuals; but if effects took place with equal prompt- 
ness and decision upon # dozen individuals of contrasting 
temperaments, the inference is strong that we may look 
for corresponding phenomena upon all others. Still we 
consider the discovery, like all others nearly brought to 
light, as capable of much improvement. We have tried 
the gases mixed only in the proportions to form water, be- 
lieving—for certain theoretical reasons—that these propor- 
tions are the best; but others may result in far more ener- 
getic, and perhaps more certain effects. 


Remark. Being under the necessity of leaving the city 
for New York, the author had not time to finish and re- 
view the above paper as he would have done under other 
circumstances. We present it, however, as it is, believing 
that it will be perused by every enlightened person, with 
feelings of no ordinary kind. We anticipate, in the au- 
thor’s next number, a more full and mature description of 


his wonderful experiments upon the “ Transference of Dis- 
ease.” —Ep. 





THE WEST. 


Arr. LXXUI.—THE WEST. 


BY WILLIAM D. EMERSON. 


Tue West! the West! the sunset clime, 
The last, the loveliest path of Time! 
Where Glory spreads his loftiest flight 
Ere Fate shall bid the world good night; 
And Spirit rises high and higher 

Above the old earth’s funeral pyre. 


The West! the West! The favored East 
Has spread for thee her treasured feast; 
Her commerce brings that science here 
Which cost a dozen centuries dear; 

And Liberty, that fled her shore, 

Rises on thee, to set no more. 


The West! the West! where is the West? 
*T was here—'tis on the prairie’s breast; 

It follows the decliniug sun 

Along the banks of Oregon; 

It will be where he lays his pillow 

Upon the wide Pacific’s billow. 


The West! the West! and o’er the sea 

Fast as the sun the shadows flee; 

Religion, Learning, Freedom high, 

Their mantles drop while passing by ; 

On China’s towers their flag is gleaming, 

And wakes whole empires from their dreaming. 


The West! the West! still onward West, 
And now the earth indeed is blest! 

Lo! here the spot where Eden stood, 
And there where Jesus shed his blood— 
The morning star above suspended ; 

The East and West together blended! 





WHAT DO WE LIVE FOR? 


Arr. LXXIV.—THE DESTINY AND DUTY OF MAN. 


BY TIMOTHEUS TEUFELSDROCKH. 


Wuar do we live for? What is, or ought to be, the main 
object, the “final end” of human endeavor ? 

“What do do we live for!—what?” ask again, in reply, 
most of those who can pause long enough from the actual 
pursuits of life to answer at all in words,—* what but to 
enjoy as much as we can of life’s pleasures?” 

“Nay!” retort a graver set, with more direct positive- 
ness——“ to fulfill the duties of life. Its pleasures are incon- 
sistent with this end, are more than counterbalanced by its 
pains, and are not worth living for. The heart may be 
lured to the ends of its being by mere pleasure: to man, 
higher motives are presented.” 

These two answers, that once divided schools of phi- 
losophy, will, perhaps, forever continue to divide thinking 
men into the directly and indirectly moral. They include, 
perhaps, every possible answer to the question. Yet oth- 
ers may be heard that do not at first seem to range them- 
selves very distinctly under either head. 

As good a maxim as any one hears on the subject in 
these days, is, that man lives to develope his nature and 
fulfill his destiny—though an objector might translate it as 
saying no more than that he lives out his life, and does 
what he must! The latter and more fatalistic part of this 
idea owes, probably, most of its currency, in our time, to 
the adoption of it by “the men of destiny”—the greatest 
men, in fact and action, of modern times. As implying 
faith in a higher than human will, much might be said in 
its favor. It does not necessarily mean a dull submission 
to necessity. The aspiration of the heart is the oracle of 
destiny. A greater than Napoleon—a conqueror and dis- 
coverer of a new mental empire—has left us a maxim of 
more worth to the world than all his famous countrymen’s 
and contemporaries’ services, civil codes included, and 
debits on martial accounts unbalanced,—“ attractions are 
proportional to destinies.” This by the way. 
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“ What do we live for?—how can the question be asked 
in doubt?” will most religionists exclaim,—‘ what has 
man to do in this world, but to secure his well-being in 
the next—to save his immortal soul ?” 

Differently as these sayings.sound, their sense may be 
found to be in most respects identical. The rationalized 
pursuit of pleasure of the ancient Epicurean, or modern 
Benthamee, with his motto of Maxima Felicitas,—the he- 
roic independence of duty or honor proclaimed by the an- 
cient Stoic,—and the spiritual salvation or regeneration of 
the Christian,—must appear, when freely and fully ex- 
plained, and still more when practically applied, to involve 
nearly the same requirements, and evolve a still greater 
sameness of result. 

The foregoing answers, or formula of thought, are all, 
it must be remembered, but generalizations or “ abstrac- 
tions.” It may still be asked, what ts human happiness? 
what Aare man’s duties? wherein consists the true realiza- 
tion of the Christian eaL? 

Doubt on these points can be wholly avoided but by two 
classes, the absolutely disinterested and the wholly selfish, 
if any such there be. By weaker or less perfect ones, un- 
pleasant skepticism can generally be best obviated, by ex- 
panding their mental vision and moral sentiments in the 
particular direction, and to the exact extent required by 
their age and time, their church or country,—and no fur- 
ther or otherwise. 

The ancient Jews’ ideal of life was attained by fearing 
God and keeping his commandments, as revealed through 
Moses and the prophets. The ancient Greek or Roman 
learned to live and die for his country, (his state originally 
his city merely.) The modern European or American re- 
ally lives, at best, for his family, though patriotism, in the 
ancient sense, is sometimes talked of, and religion in the 
highest possible sense—the Christian—professed. The 
highest eulogy inscribed on his tombstone is, that he was 
a “good husband,” “ father,” or “ brother.” 

Religion,—even the Christian religion!—has been so 
modified and inculcated as to concur with social influences 
in contracting man’s expansive nature down to mere fam- 
ilism, if not individualism. In vain has a common home 
for humanity in heaven been preached, while the separate 
and exclusive home in the bosom of the family has beer 
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the only thing heaven-like to be realized on earth,—the 
only object on which his supposed duty allowed him to 
lavish his affections. 

May there not ultimately be found another plan of re- 
conciling all conflicting duties, or conflicts of “interests 
and duties” —even the very reverse—that of enlarging the 
mind and heart to an all-embracing philosophy and _phi- 
lanthropy ? 

That a man should get to love the whole world as devo- 
tedly as ever patriot did his petty town or province; to 
feel himself united, by family ties, to all mankind; and in 
his true catholic church of the universe to worship its 
great building and informing spirit, and trust in Him only 
as the impartial yet infinitely trustworthy Father of All— 
can this be indeed so very wild and strange an idea in a 
world which has been for nearly two thousand years study- 
ing the “mind that was in” Jesus of Nazareth? If th: 
Great Teacher did not teach something like this, one thing. 
thank God, is plain enough—the world must one day so 
understand Him to have taught—nay, is even now getting 
so to understand Him. If Christianity were not something 
thus susceptible of new or renewed interpretation, of in 
definite expansion, how could it make good its claim to bi 
a religion for the whole world and for the progressive fu- 
ture ? 

As to moral casuistry, is it not becoming plain to multi- 
tudes of minds, that only in proportion as bolder and mor 
complete generalizations of right and good are made, can 
the lesser aims to which men’s hopes and efforts have been 
hitherto contracted, become really attainable ? What les» 
than this conviction is implied in the call for peace and 
fraternization going up from all the ends of the earth ’ 
Till universal peace prevail, never can that of any nation 
be secure. ‘Till intemperance and other social vices, til! 
pauperism and other forms of social victimizing, be ban- 
ished and outlawed from the land, how can any individua| 
or any family be safe? None can rise formally to the ful! 
stature of manhood, while all around continue dwarts. 
The greatest genius, the purest saint that has yet appeared 
on earth, as a light to those sitting in great darkness, and 
to give us some conception of what all must yet become. 
could not himself. conceive what he would have been. 
if living in higher and purer communion. A perfect de- 
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velopment of humanity has never been seen, hardly been 
dreamed of—with its abortions and perversions we are 
but too familiar. 

In the moral chaos which the world at large has hith- 
erto been, the best lesson we can give one another is the 
prudent one of “Take care of thyself.’ Not the thought- 
less and heartless scoffer only; but often the best and 
wisest of mankind, have spoken lightly of all far-reaching 
plans of general good. Now, however, such plans have 
taken firm hold of the public mind. “ Reform thyself”’ is 
no longer deemed a fitting and silencing answer for who- 
ever comes out with some scheme of universal ameliora- 
tion. 

The palpable progress of the world is opening up the 
most cheering prospects for hope and effort. With these 
clear openings, duty can be no longer limited to the isola- 
ted household, nor public spirit to the isolated country. 
“The world is my country” is no longer a sentiment pecu- 
liar to philosophers; or rather, common men not profes- 
sing philosophy are becoming sufficiently philosophical to 
entertain it. “To live for the race” will before long be- 
come the only object of the more enthusiastic and devoted. 
Already is it the maxim preached by some whose living 
faith is proved by works that cannot fail to transmit and 
perpetuate it. It is indeed but the old immemorial faith 
in God and man, in God in man, freshly developing itself 
in new forms, since that which claims to be the old is al- 
ready dead. 

In mankind as a race, if not in man individually, all 
can find an object worthy their admiration and devotion— 
an earthly immortality of good corresponding to the indi- 
vidual immortality in heaven, to which devotion has been 
hitherto almost exclusively confined. So far from this ob- 
jection of merging the individual in the universal man, 
being necessarily opposed to faith in the separate propen- 
sity of the individual, one of the most logical, as well as 
eloquent of the idealistic philosophers of Germany, finds 
in it a proof of individual immortality. This argument 
may not, perhaps, be clear and conclusive to ev ery ‘reader, 
but it can scarcely be uninteresting as a specimen of 
thought so different from what is current among us. We 
are too much disposed to regard all abstract thought and 
speculation as cold and heartless : whether it be so or not, 
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depends, of course, on the character of the thinker and ab- 
stractor. 

The passage in question (a translation of which is at- 
tempted below,) has appeared to me particularly interest- 
ing, from this consideration :—-Here in this new world of 
freedom and expansion, of the practically progressive, the 
common mind is led, by its instincts alone, to conclusions, 
and, what is better, is acting on conclusions identical, to 
all intents and purposes, with those of the profoundest 
thinkers in that old father-land of social restraints and 
mental abstraction. Young enthusiasm starts just where 
old rationalism stops. When genius, having exhausted 
worlds, has to discover new, heroic action enters upon its 
conquest with all the energy of its earliest enterprise. 
Thank heaven for the freethought of Germany ; but still 
more devoutly thankful should we be that America is free 
to adopt that thought, and act it out in life. Let them 
idealize who can do nothing else—we will realize. 


** We perceive in the world around us such a connection, that no 
individual can labor for his own good without furthering that of 
others, or work for others without being himself benefited. The 
well-being of each member is seen to be, so far, the well-being of 
the whole body—a view of harmonious unity in the midst of infi- 
nite variety, that at once deeply affects the “heart, ahd powerfully 
elevates the mind. ‘The interest heightens when one casts a glance 
on himself, and reflects that he is himself a member of this great 
and compact union. ‘The consciousness of worth and power rises 
still higher, when we say to ourselves, as each of us may say :— 
My existence is not in vain and without an object. I am a neces- 
sary link in the great chain that extends from the development of 
the first man to consciousness, upwards and forwards into eternity. 
All who have ever been great, and wise, and noble, among men,— 
all those benefactors of the race whose names | find immortalized 
in the history of the world, and the greater number whose services 
only, without their names, have survived them,—they have all la- 
bored for me; I have entered into their harvest; I follow their 
footsteps over the earths they traversed, tracking them e verywhere 
by the blessings they have left in their path. I can, even I, 
soon as I will, take up the sublime task they imposed on ies. 
selves—that of making one common brotherhood of man wiser 
and happier. I can continue to build on where they have had to 
stop working. The magnificent temple which they have left un- 
finished, 1 can bring nearer to completion. ‘But,’ dare any one 
complain? ‘1 shall be obliged to leave the work unfinished, even 
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as they were.”’ OQ, that is the sublimest thought of all! If | un- 
dertake that great task, I shall never have done with it, never com- 
plete it;—I shall then—so certainly is the undertaking of it my 
true destiny—I shall never cease to act, and consequently never 
cease to be. That event which men will call my death, will not 
break off my work, for my work must go on to completion; my 
destiny is therefore not limited by time—I am immortal. With 
the undertaking of that sublime task I have taken on myself—eter- 
nity!—I raise my head boldly to the threatening mountain crags 
that hang over me, to the raving cataract that is rushing down on me, 
to the clouds welte ‘ring and wrecking with thunder-crash in their 
ocean of fire; and | say—Il am eternal: 1 behold and despise 
your might. Wreak all your fury upon me; and thou, O earth, 
and ye, heavens, join in the mad tumult; and, all ye elements, 
foam, and rage, and crush, in your wild war, the last particle of this 
body that I call mine! My will, with its fixed aim, shall soar 
alone, boldly and in triumph, above the ruins of the universe; for 
I have embraced my destiny, and that must outlast you all,—that is 
eternal, and J, with that, am eternal, too.’ ’’—FicuTe. 


Art. LXXV.—A STORY. 
BY MISS PHG:BE CAREY. 


Waite silently our vessel glides, 
To-night, along the Adrian seas, 
And while the lightly- heaving tides 
Are scarcely ripple ‘d by the breeze— 
Thou, who, with cheek of be ‘auty pale, 
Seem’st o’er some hidden grief to pine,— 
If thou wilt listen to a tale 
Of sorrow, it may lighten thine. 

"Twas told me, sadly choked with tears; 
My eyes, it may be, too, were we t; 
For, ‘through the shadowy lapse of years, 

My memory keeps the record yet. 
And he who told it long ago, 

Though scarcely passed his manhood’s prime, 
He seemed as one whose heart with woe 
Was seared and blighted ere its time. 

And as he told his story o’er, 
Long vanished years came back to me; 
For he had crossed iy path before, 
Upon the land and on the sea. 
VOL. 1.—29 
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When first by chance | saw his form, 
"Twas on the raging waves, at night, 
And if at all he saw the storm, 
He reck’d not of its angry might. 
For while the dark and troubled skies 
Rung with accents of despair, 
He never raised his tearful eyes, 
Nor lifted up his voice in prayer. 
Once, thirsting for the cooling well, 
Beneath a fierce and burning sun, 
And listening to the camel’s bell, 
That music of the desert lone, 
We reached a spot whose fountain made 
An Eden in that barren land; 
And there, beneath the palm tree’s shade, 
We saw the lonely stranger stand: 
And once, when twilight closed the flowers, 
1 marked him on dark Jura’s steep, 
And twice amid thy sacred bowers, 
Gethsemane, | saw him weep. 
But when I saw the mourner last, 
And heard the story of his woes 
*T was where the solemn cypress cast 
Its shadow o’er man’s last repose. 
The sun had faded from the sky, 
With all his bright and glowing bars, 
And solemn clouds were gliding by , 
In spectral silence o’er the stars. 
And there, beside a grassy mound, 
In agony for words too dee ps 
And eyes bent sadly on the ground, 
I saw him clasp his h: unds and w eep. 
Though I had seen him on the sea 
Unmoved, when all beside were pale, 
And weeping in Gethsemane, 
I never asked nor knew his tale. 
But now, beside the tomb, at last, 
By kindly looks and words, I sought 
To learn the story of the past, 
And win him from his troubled thought. 
With lips all breathlessly apart, 
He listened to each soothing word ; 
The chord was touched within his heart; 
The long untroubled fount was stirred. 


*Companioned only by the dead, 
So many years I’ve lived alone, 
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| hardly thought,” he sadly said, 
* To hear again a pitying tone. 
But, stranger, friend, thy words are kind, 
And since thou fain wouldst learn my grief, 
It may be that my heart will find, 
In utterance of its woes, relief. 
Life’s brightest scenes will I recall, 
And those where shade and sunshine blend, 
And, if my lips can speak it all, 
[’ll tell it even to the end. 
My childhood! it were more than vain 
To tell thee that was glad as fleet; 
While innocence and youth remain, 
Thou knowest that life’s cup is sweet. 
But when the soul of manhood beamed, 
In after years, upon my brow,— 
(I know how darkly it is seamed 
With scars of guilt and sorrow now;) 
When, with the summer stars above, 
And dew-drops shining in the vale, 
I told the story of my love 
To one who did not scorn the tale; 
And when, in happiness and pride, 
Such as I never knew before, 
I bore her to my home a bride, 
The measure of my bliss ran o’er. 
QO, in that bower of Eden blest, 
I fain would linger with my song; 
It irks me so to tell the rest— 
The serpent did not spare it long. 


It was the eve of such a day 
As on creation dawned of old, 
And all along the heavenly way 
The stars had set their lamps of gold. 
That night I stood amid the throng 
Where banquet flowers were sweetly strewn, 
Where wine was poured with mirth and song, 
And where the smile of beauty shone. 
When lost in pleasure’s maze, and when 
My heart to reason’s voice was steeled, 
I tasted of the wine-cuP, then— 
I tasted, and my doom was sealed! 
That night the moments passed more fleet 
Than with my bride upon the hills; 
That night | drank a draught more sweet 
Than water from the living rills. 
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ft is a harder task to win 

The feet, at first, from right astray ; 
Yet if but once we yield to sin, 

How easy is the downward way! 
O, if the spirit can be won 

In evil ways to enter in, 
That first false step may lead us on 

Through all the labyrinths of sin: 
And I resisted not the power 

That drew me first towards the bowl, 
While firmer every day and hour 

The chains were fastened in my soul. 
I saw hope’s sunny fountain fail, 

In her young heart, who loved me so, 
As, day by day, her cheek grew pale 

With vigils, and with tears of woe. 


O, if a kind and pitying word, 
If tones so sweet as thine have been, 
My erring spirit could have heard, 
They might have saved me, even then. 
But no; they named with scorn my name, 
And viewed me with reproachful eyes; 
For all who saw my guilt and shame 
But looked upon me to despise. 
And so | left my home and hearth, 
For haunts of wickedness and sin, 
And sought, in wine and stronger mirth, 
To hush the voice of God within. 
I have no record in my heart 
Of how my days and weeks went by, 
Save shadowy images that start 
Like spectres still before my eye. 
As something indistinct and dim 
Of sable hearse and funeral pall, 
Of trailing robes and mournful hymn, 
My memory keeps,—and that is all! 
But when, as from a horrid dream, 
I woke, disturbed by nameless fears, 
I sought beside the mountain stream 
My home so dear in earlier years. 
*T was desolate—I called my bride, 
And listened, but no answer came; 
I made the hills and valleys wide 
Re-echo vainly with her name! 
And when | heard a step draw near, 
And met a stranger’s wondering gaze, 
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1 asked, in tones of doubt and fear, 
For that sweet friend of earlier days. 
And then I followed where he led; 
And as he left that singing stream, 
L glided near him with a tread 
Like guilty spirits in a dream: 
He brought me to this quiet ground, 
The last repose of woe and care, 
And, pointing to that grassy mound, 
He told me that MY BRIDE WAS THERE! 


1’ve been, for hopeless years since then. 
A wanderer on the land and sea, 
And little loved the homes of men, 
Or in their busy haunts to be; 
And should not now have turned to tread 
This darkest scene of all my woes, 
But something in my heart has said 
My life is hastening to its close. 
And now I| have no wish below, 
And no request for man to keep, 
if thou, who know’st my tale of woe, 


Wilt lay me by my bride to sleep.” 


He paused, and, blinded by his tears, 
Bowed down with sorrow, dark and deep; 
The hoarded agony of years 
Broke forth—and then he ceased to w eep: 
But when he raised his eyes again, 
I saw what was unseen till now, 
That death, in characters too plain, 
Was written on that pallid brow! 


Three little days; and then we laid 

r 

That wreck of manhood and of pride 
Beneath the gloomy cypress shade, 

To slumber with his stricken bride! 
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Art. LXXVI.—CONSERVATISM AND REFORM. 
BY DAVID P. LOWE. 


Tue tendency of doctrines and institutions once estab- 
lished to accumulate power and perpetuate themselves, is 
a remark no less just than trite. Surrounding society is 
a manifestation of it; the history of the world is exponent 
of the fact. It is seen in the spirit which holds sacred 
whatever time has baptized, and reveres that which the 
fathers ordained. To most minds there is something im- 
posing in antiquity. That which appeals to us as ancient 
and honorable, which presents as its credentials the stamp 
of a score of generations, or of as many centuries, we in- 
stinctively approach with deference. This feeling, this 
innate regard for what our fathers achieved and gave us, 
this respect for the suffrages of stalwart giant minds during 
a thousand years, is not one to be regarded lightly, or to 
be stigmatized as obnoxious to human welfare. As wide- 
spread as the family of man, as deep laid in the mental 
constitution as any element of his being, it challenges an 
origination not less exalted than the soul it inhabits, and 
works for weal or woe, according as it is well or ill con- 
sorted with other faculties of the mind. 

Conservatism! It has been the theme of fruitful decla- 
mation and fearful invective to the idealist, the enthusiast, 
and the fanatic. And if, in the hands of these, it be made 
to assume the dimensions of a colossus, and the propor- 
tions of the hydra, let the beholder remember that it is the 
wand of the magician which has conjured up the fiend, 
and not himself that calmly contemplates an attribute of 
his own mind. This word, in the vocabulary of certain 
ardent and imaginative reformers, has so long been made 
to supply the place of “bigotry” and “intolerance,” as to 
have acquired somewhat of the odium appended to these 
terms; whereas conservatism only, when corrupted and 
distrained from its natural operation, is subject to our criti- 
cism. Confidence is its element,—confidence in the integ- 
rity and judgment of our fellows and our predecessors, 
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without some degree of which the only changes in the 
drama of life would be from one scene of conflict to ano- 
ther. It is the first lesson of the infant, which reposes 
trust in the parent long before it can act from its own judg- 
ment. In childhood the sentiment is matured, and the ob- 
ject of it readily transferred from the parent to the teacher, 
and then to those individuals and authorities which they 
regard as reliable, and from whose decision they would 
take no appeal. But it does not preclude investigation 
nor change. It only adheres to that which the judgment 
and wisdom of others, or of ourselves, has sanctioned, till 
superior knowledge or experience demonstrate a better 
way. It clings to the truth with iron vigor. It does not 
resist improvement, but sternly opposes all rashness and 
vacillation. It gives firmness to character, energy to en- 
terprize, and stability to society. Without it, we should 
be victims to every whim of prurient conceit, and footballs 
to every recreant faction. It is the ballast which gives the 
vessel momentum, and keeps it erect before the storm. 
Thus, potent for good in its legitimate sphere, it is not less 
efficient for evil when diverted from its true object. It is 
then no longer the healthful conserving element of society ; 
but a huge incubus, which paralyzes every energy, and 
perpetuates every deformity. It receives its articles of 
faith, its code of law, and system of philosophy, as a pa- 
ternal inheritance, and meanly bows down to whatever 
idol has long been the object of adoration. It knows no 
change. It permits no improvement. It would bind: its 
millions to the tenets of a Calvin or a Plato, forgetting, in 
its admiration of the stars of antiquity, the sun which is 
arising upon modern sight. 

But strange extremes are found to meet in the mental 
economy. If prudence degenerates into bigotry, and for- 
bearance to lethargy, not less does benevolence trench 
upon enthusiasm, and liberality upon excess. The restless 
desire of improvement is indigenous to the human consti- 
tution—an ever-moving impulse, which urges on to the 
purer and nobler. We have seen it struggling in all ages 
—now in quiet, unostentatious toil for social and moral 


amelioration, and again bursting forth with all the fury of 


the whirlwind and recklessness of the avalanche, and 
sweeping before it, for a brief period, every vestige of 
time-honored tyranny. Indeed, the history of the nations 
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is little else than a history of the struggles between bigotry 
and philanthropy, in which, though the triumphs of the 
former may have been more bloody and conspicuous, those 
of the latter have not been less signal and etlective. But 
the spasmodic and fevered action of beneficence can claim 
no degree of approbation. It seems to be the province of 
truth to advance with almost noiseless but invincible tread. 
gradually but surely overcoming all obstruction, and thus 
to establish its certain dominion. 

No antecedent period, probably, has been more fruitful 
in enterprizes called reforms, than is the current century. 
This might have been anticipated, as the legitimate result 
of the impetus given to mind by certain political revolu- 
tions and mechanical inventions which have marked the 
past generation and the present. And if some of these 
may not escape the imputation of idealism and impractica- 
bility, their authors can mitigate the pain of discomfiture 
by reflecting upon the generosity of their intentions. The 
ardent and high-toned reformer has seen society groaning 
under its thousand burdens, and forthwith devised his 
remedy. It is floated from a thousand tongues; it is 
watted from a thousand presses; but yet, with little heed 
to the benefactor or the benefaction, society performs its 
accustomed gyrations,—the millions groan on as though 
no specific had been provided. Why thus? Why do they 
not grasp the proferred good, and live forever? The an- 
swer to this, in part, will be found in the extravagant pre- 
tensions made for these respective schemes, upon the suc- 
cess of which their propagators have predicated the salva- 
tion of the country, or the-redemption of the race. 

The temperance reformer gives the total abstinence 
pledge as the universal specific. The physiological re- 
former recommends cresses and water; while the aboli- 
tionist sees in emancipation the grand agent which will 
supplant all vice and misery with virtue and happiness. 
These enterprizes are not here alluded to invidiously, but 
merely to call attention to the excessive importance at- 
tached to certain reformatory movements. A total absti- 
nence from all that intoxicates does not secure a healthful 
diet and regimen. ‘The abolition of chattel slavery is no 
step towards the overthrow of that worst of all slavery— 
the despotism of capital. Nor can association, with all its 
attractions and repulsions, at once purify and ennoble the 
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gross and heartless beings which make up so large a por- 
tion of society. 

A certain degree of illusion attaches to whatever most 
engages our attention. Not realities only, but the imagi- 
native faculty has much to do in framing our convictions. 
He who dwells continually upon a single evil which infests 
society, naturally and almost unavoidably imbibes the no- 
tion that it is paramount to all others. The consequent 
interaction of reason, reflection and imagination upon it, 
engenders a morbid sensibility to all that pertains to it, 
and unfits him for action thereon. Heno longer sees things 
in true relations. The faculties of his mind are all held 
in solution by his one great idea. Molehills become 
mountains. Alps are mere knolls. Thus, not seldom, the 
counsels of experience, the dictates of reason, the sobrie- 
ties of good sense, are all held in abeyance to a wild en- 
thusiasm whose rashness thwarts the end its benevolence 
would have subserved. 

Few, perhaps, are altogether exempt from such fictions 
which obscure mental perception. But peculiarly exposed 
to them are those, who, withdrawing from the dollar-and- 
cent, brick-and-mortar realities of life, devote themselves 
to the contemplation of its deformities, its huge excesses 
of opulence and want, power and weakness. Such self- 
styled reformers have so frequently been seen consorting 
with phantoms; and investing the most common events 
with preposterous charms and unreal enormities, that a 
sober man is almost fain to discard the name of reform. 
The real benefactor of his race must be divested of all 
such illusions. It is not from the imagination that the phi- 
lanthropist has any thing to hope. However vividly it 
may depict the evils of society, and however much it may 
enrich and exalt the picture of the state it anticipates, it 
can avail little in conquering the heart long the abode of 
selfishness and pride, or overturning institutions which are 
the offspring of stubborn and reckless ambition. The 
problem of human destiny is in progress of solution; but 
the philosopher who shuts himself up to devise ways and 
means to promote it, and only leaves his study to pro- 
pound to the public the result of his meditations, can do 
little to achieve a desirable consummation. 

Mere theories and hypotheses are useful only as conve- 
nient instruments for extending knowledge. Let them be 
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ever so adroitly formed, and lack nothing in plausibility, 
still they cannot be taken as truths; and unless facts and 
realities, as they are developed, coincide therewith, no 
value whatever is to be attached to them. 

And herein consists a marked difference between the 
true and spurious reformer. The one frames his hypothe- 
sis, fascinating for its beauty and imposing for its pro- 
fundity, and, going to work in the vain attempt to bend 
man and nature to it, he finds it reduced to a gaunt skele- 
ton, barely knit together by its own shrivelled sinews. 
The other forms his hypothesis with boldness, but yet with 
carefulness, and uses it as a medium by which to detect 
and classify truth. 

All history and observation teach that it is to practical, 
scientific men, we are to look for valuable suggestions in 
social and political economy ; to those who have the will 
and the power to unfold the laws of the universe, and ap- 
ply their knowledge to the duties and business of life. 
They who, in the vast domain of Nature, can trace the 
hidden links that bind parts to the whole ; who unveil the 
recondite laws of physical combinations and animal life ; 
who mingle much with the world, and participate in its 
cares, comforts, and responsibilities, without embracing its 
follies and its crimes; who daily labor to develop their 
own manhood and their neighbors’—they are God’s re- 
formers. Men who can firmly but kindly proclaim the 
truth, unmoved alike by the blandishments of hope and 
the comminations of fear, equally free from the asceticism 
of the monk, and the arts of the demagogue; whose 
bosoms harbor no malign element, nor any of that asperity 
which is the antidote of all kindness; who withdraw from 
no avocotion of honest life, but till the soil, build houses, 
and heal the sick ; and whether in the field or the shop, in 
the pulpit or at the bar, live out, as well as speak out, 
their great convictions, and make perceptions facts,—such 
are the ones, though fame may not have heard their names, 
who challenge our regard as benefactors of their race. 
Some minds of such noble tendency have lived in every 
age ;—if the present can boast of more than any other, it 
is because the increase of knowledge and liberality have 
favored their development. 

Science is the true element of reform, and any reforma- 
tory enterprize which leaves this fact out of sight will 
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prove to be only a partial and inefficient effort, which ex- 
hausts the resources of its supporters without conferring a 
corresponding benefit upon society. In speaking of Sci- 
ence in this connection, we include the entire circle of 
Truth appertaining to human fortunes. Some depart- 
ments of Science have already been so far cultivated as 
to leave little to be desired in respect to them; and if less 
advantage has accrued to the masses than might have 
been expected from them, let it be attributed to their con- 
version by interested persons to selfish and exclusive ends. 
Not till all departments of Science shall have been ex- 
tended, and harmonious action secured throughout, will 
the beauty and concord of the spiritual and material worlds 
be perceived. The pioneers of physical philosophy have 
so far extended their domain as to control the physical 
eternity with almost omnipotent will. In this field there 
has been no lack of industry and talent; while the pov- 
erty of the world, in intellectual and social philosophy, 
has been but slightly mitigated in two thousand years. 
We still study Aristotle and. Plato, and the philosophy and 
ethics of Greece and Rome constitute the models of the 
nineteenth century. 

To false systems of theology must we mainly attribute 
the paternity of this circumstance. The tortures of the 
inquisition, and the anathemas of the church, have ever 
been the inheritance of all who would attempt the ad- 
vancement of psychology. The effect has been to drive 
many of the brightest intellects from a field where nothing 
but martyrdom and infamy were the reward of services 
rendered and benefits conferred. 

But this branch of the physiology of human nature is 
beginning to assert its superior claims, and to receive a 
proper investigation. Many of the obstructions which 
formerly impeded it, no longer exist, and others are being 
removed with the gradual outgrowth of the divine princi- 
ple in man, and the development of the true dignity of his 
nature. It is in the progressive development of the men- 
tal and physical economy that the hopes of humanity sub- 
sist. In comparing the present with remote generations, 
we cannot fail to observe a slow but certain course of im- 
provement. The continued action, in an accelerating ra- 
tio, of the same causes which have so far availed well, 
will evolve a still happier state, while the experience of 
errors past will become a monitor in future operations. 
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WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING 


Arr. LXXVII.—“THE GOSPEL OF TO-DAY.” 
BY JOHN WHITE. 


“A Discourse delivered at the Ordination of T. W. Higginson, 
as Minister of the First Religious Society in Newburyport, 
Mass., Sept. 15, 1847. By Wiututam Henry Cuannine. 
Boston. 1847. 


“ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches.—Rev. ii., 7 


Amone the shining ranks of true apostles of Divine Hu- 
manity with which this generation is blessed, the author of 
the above Discourse stands conspicuous. At all times, and 
on all occasions, he is ready, with the most fervid elo- 
quence, to lead the multitudes of his hearers up into a 
purer light, and introduce them into an atmosphere se- 


rene, peaceful and beauteous, where its gentle undulations 
waft the willing spirit onward and onward to the bright 
abodes of harmonic unity and celestial joys. Surely his 
lips have been touched by the Seraphim with “a live coal 
taken from the altar” of the inmost sanctuary of the Tem- 
ple, and his spirit has received a baptism of the holiest 
fire. For whatever of earth he touches is transmuted 
from material into celestial forms. 

On the present occasion, that of the ordination of a man 
into the Christian ministry, he has given us an outline of 
the greatness of his soul, and of his clear and vivid per- 
ceptions of the true end and aim of life—an end and an 
aim which should sanctify every human endeavor. The 
pamphlet occupies thirty-six octavo pages, which I would 
gladly see transferred entire to the Herald of Truth, but 
want of room forbids more than a few extracts. 

In the first place, he points out the function of the min- 
ister, and what it is that, in reality, constitutes his ordina- 
tion. He thus introduces his subject: 


“A hundred years and more have passed, since the inhabitants 
of this town flocked in crowds to a neighboring house of worship 
to listen to one who blended in rare union the fervor of an enthu- 
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siast with the skill of a rhetorician. He was in the flush of ti- 
umph and of youthful vigor. With erect stature, dignified and 
gracious demeanor, voice of most varied modulation, free and im- 
pressive gesture, he swayed his audiences by an attraction that 
none could resist. But what wrought chie fly on his hearers was 
the spirit of the man, so fluent was it in affection, so sanctified by 
devotedness, so concentrated in a grand aim. Young and old, re- 
fined and rude, frivolous and earnest, hung upon his utterances, 
and the heads of the vast multitudes rose and | fell beneath the waves 
of his oratory, as the bearded grain is bent by the sweeping undu- 
lations of the air. I need not say that this mighty preacher was 
Whitefield. What was the source of his power, of his success? 
His power arose from his consciousness that he bore to men a mes- 
sage from God; his success, from the consciousness of the people 
that he embodied in words what their own hearts were struggling to 
speak. He had inspired the airs of the spiritual springtide, which 
Heaven was then through its many ministrations breathing in upon 
the civilized and Christian world. Ac cording to his day and land, 
and the measure of his gifts, Whitefield was a prophet. 

“And every man, w ho, as speaker or writer, has exerted an in- 
fluence for good over his kind, has been likewise a prophet. Elo- 
quence is an expression, in the dialect of any age or nation, of the 
word with which God then and there prompts every faithful heart. 
No people, no person, is outcast from Divine guidance, though it is 
the condition of human freedom that truth shall receive the shape 
and stamp of the character, intellect, culture, of those who are 
made to be its medium. The function of the minister, everywhere 
and for ever, is to be a mediator between God and humanity, and 
a “Thus saith the Lord,” sounding forth in his spirit, is the only 
ordination by whic h he can be fitly commissioned. If he have no 
heavenly message, let him keep silence, and not forge a lie; but if 
he know the truth, woe be to him if he withhold or — it! 
What an appeal, then, comes to the minister to be aiaald in body, 
single in mind, fervent in heart, strong in will, that with re a feet 
he may bear to waiting brethren the good tidings which it is his 
blessedness to publish! 

“Ts this an overstatement of the minister’s duty, an exaggeration 
of his prerogative ! Tell me, then, by what authority shall he 
speak, if not by Divine authority ? Can man originate truth? 
Light radiates only from the centre of Infinite W isdom, no matter 
through what lapse of centuries, or by what multiplied reflections, 
it falls at length upon the eye of the seer. With a faith as intense 
but larger than the Israelites’, we should understand that nature and 
humanity are incessantly consecrated by the agency of the invisible 
Jehovah. Through modes of communication as varied and nu- 
merous as his creatures and events, is the Divine Being for ever 
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renewing us by his fresh inspirations. Is not all order the mani- 
festation of law, and all law the revelation of Supreme Reason? 
Is it not atheism to doubt that goodness, in every degree and form, 
is the inflowing life of the All-Good! God’s ‘Word is Truth,’ 
and sooner or Jater shame befalls the liar, whether an individual, a 
sect, @ party, a nation, an age, that dares to substitute confirmed 
prejudices, presumptuous guesses, political evasions, for His pure 
illumination. On the conscience of every preacher, then, let the 
responsibility rest, whether he speak from wilfulness or by Divine 
sanction. The minister should be only and always a prophet.” 


Next follows a definition of the “Gospel of To-Day,” in 
which Mr. Cuanninc shows himself a true reaper of the 
rich harvest now ripe from the good seeds sown in the Past. 
Most expertly does he gather and bind the golden sheaves, 
as witness the following : 


‘A century has passed since Whitefield gave voice to the popu- 
lar enthusiasm of Great Britain and America. A century how un- 
precedently rich !—with its physiology disclosing the ascent of na- 
ture up to man, its chemistry calling out the resources of the ele- 
ments, its mechanical inventions indefinitely augmenting wealth. 
its commerce circumnavigating the globe,—with its revolutions, 
constitutional governments, popular unions,—with its reforms, 
spreading circle beyond circle,—with its outbreak of intelligence in 
every sphere of science,—with its high-minded, large- -hearted, de- 
voted men and women,—with its world-wide diffusion of Chris- 
tianity. Has this assemblage of nations in council announced no 
new creeds, by right of that proximately infallible authority, the 
accumulated wisdom of the race? Is there no ideal working in 
men to mould them after more beautiful forms of life,—no spirit of 
heroism striving to exalt us to sacrifices and successes grander than 
those which sowed the good that we are reaping! Is there no 
prophecy , which God is willing, through every humble and mag- 
nanimous spirit, to pour upon mankind? Is there no GosPEL or 
To-pay! 

‘Does any one now ask, ‘Why such emphasis on the word (o- 
day? Is not the Gospel the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever ! 
In all times and lands, is not the work of universal reconciliation 
appointed to the minister? Must he not everywhere arouse his 
fellows to seek regeneration from natural impulse into spiritual free- 
dom, from sense and self-love into sociality and Divine communion ! 
Are not the sublime lessons always to be taught,— Infinite Love 
the primal source of life; oneness with God and good spirits the 

real immortality ; disinterestedness the sufficing joy; goodness the 
only way to heaven’? Why, then, speak of the Gospel of To-day ?” 
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*‘] answer, Man’s essential nature is in all nations the same; but 
that essence is developed in endless varieties, and so developed in 
harmony with a Divinely foreseen method, and in fulfilment of a 
Divinely ordained end. Man’s relations are, in their elements, in 
all ages the same; but these elements unfold by a law of grada- 
tion, as the germs of spring are changed into the bloom and fruit 
of summer and autumn; and there is not a duty allotted, nora 
responsibility incurred,—in friendship, love, the family, or the state, 
—which is not modified with the institutions and manners of suc- 
cessive generations. Growth pervades humanity as it does nature, 
and every individual is animated by the season then passing over 
the race. No finite creature can live, does live, or ought to live, 
independently. The Infinite Being alone is eternal. Even his ex- 
istence is in time and space. He manifests the fullness of his good 
will in the universal process, by which the natural and spiritual 
worlds are evermore opening their beauties into the image of his 
glory. For a man on earth, in this incipient stage of existence, 
true wisdom, true virtue, is to apply the law of permanent right to 
the transient conditions in which he stands. Let him, then, mark 
the sunshine on the dial-plate of earth, and do the work of the 
hour. A man’s significance to himself and his fellows, his con- 
formity to the spirits and to God, depends strictly upon his adapta- 
tion to the people whereinto he was born to be a living member. 
He will be a good man humanely in the charities of society, a 
good man naturally in material uses, a good man rationally and 
spiritually, in just that degree in which he is efficiently quickened 
by the life of his age. Especially, then, should the minister be 
thus inspired. He has no other duty, indeed, but to interpret the 
ever-unfolding will of God. 

«Let us, therefore, be neither overwise nor underwise, neither 
hasty nor tardy, but liberal, tolerant, and full of hope. Let us 
show gratitude to the past and justice to the future by prompt 
fidelity and unwavering patience. Exaggerating nothing, despising 
nothing, let us discharge the function allotted to our times, gladly 
sharing its trials, calmly stemming its conflicts, joyfully assured 
that good is growing. And, for this end, let us listen to the Gospel 
of To-day. 

‘And, first, we may observe the CONVERGENCE OF THE TENDENCIES 
OF OUR AGE TOWARDS ONE END. 

** Necessarily our review must be wide, but it shall be rapid, and 
by a few distinct outlines we can complete the large survey without 
wearying attention. 

“1. We will commence with the tendencies of Piety, which 
are three,—Revivalism, Naturalism, Catholicism. Let us note 
their aims, relation, direction. 

“The central thought of Revivalism—that longing for spiritu- 
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ality, which appeared among the Jansenists, Quietists, Moravians, 
Methodists, Evangelicals, Perfectionists, and which now in a meas- 
ure stirs all bodies of believers—is, that man unsanctified by Di- 
vine power sinks under servitude to nature; that man in primitive 
innocence would have needed influences from on high to preserve 
and fulfill his goodness; that man now corrupt through transmitted 
degeneracy must be re-born by the agency of the Holy Spirit, or 
become a devil. Through all mystical and gloomy forms in which 
this doctrine of sanctification has been promulgated, what a glo- 
rious truth still shines out! Love is a spiritual power, for ever re- 
newed from the Infinite Centre of Love, and the only liberty of a 
spirit is in entire self-surrender to the purely disinterested designs 
of Him, whose joy is to share his own goodness, wisdom, blessed- 
ness, with his children. This is true, and thanks be to those who 
have taught it! But the limitations of this enthusiastic movement 
have everywhere appeared in elation, arrogance, extravagant imagi- 
nations,—in rapid transitions from desponde ney to rapture, and as 
rapid declines from transport to apathy,—above all, in preference 
of feverish heats of devotion to the equable glow of humane sym- 
pathies, and of passive dependence on Almighty grace for sustained 
energy of good-will. In the reactions of sloth, sensuality, and 
self-love, following these delirious outbreaks, have not the most 
devout most fully recognized the need of a more rounded godliness ! 
“As a counterpoise to these excesses arose Naturalism, so vari- 
ously manifested in the Arminians, the Unitarians, the moralists, 
poets, novelists, essayists, of all Europe and America. The com- 
mon belief of this large class is, that human nature in its primitive 
affections is good, that man has innately a love of the right, an 
adaptation to the true, a desire of the morally beautiful, and, most 
of all, an inward oracle of duty and a power of self-command. 
What atruth is here, too! Who, with our imperfect experience, 
can adequately conceive or express the dignity of man? Not by 
excess, but by defect, of statement, did the : old Stoics and the mod- 
ern Transcendentalists err. We have no words bright enough to 
set forth the honor due to the moral visage inman. It is God's 
image, ay, more, it is God’s life within us, by which we may be- 
come ever more and more his children in endless ascension from 
glory to glory. Blessings on all brave hearts who have taught 
their brethren to revere conscience as a divine germ! But what 
were the limitations of this movement? Do we not all know? 
Forgetfulness, first of all, of the great mystery of our spiritual ex- 
istence, that this very power of will is a derived and dependent 
ower,—next, self-complacency in good-natured kindliness and 
respectable moderation,—last and chief, excessive individualism 
and exaggerated self-reliance. 
“As a complement, then, to both Revivalism and Naturalism, re- 
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awoke Catholicism, through eloquent sons of the Roman Church 
in Italy, Germany, France, through the Oxford Tractarians in 
England and this country, through aspirations after universality and 
spiritual reunion on all sides, asserting that the process of regene- 
ration is collective, and that a river of holy influence flows through 
the ages, by whose permeating moisture and gentle exhalations the 
lowliest wild-flower of love is fed. Who will de ny the reality of 
an inspiration transmitted through the race, for ever augmenting, 
not wasted? Benedictions on the Church, that, amidst the night of 
superstition and oppression, she hz - still kept burning brightly this 
faith in the Communion of Saints! Truly, an unbroken line of 
priests have been the good of all ages, sacredly dispensing God’s 
mercy. Mankind is a temple, where on the tabernacle of the pure 
and loving shines the Shekinah of the Lord. And through grade 
below grade of mediation does the Divine will descend from heaven, 
to refresh each human soul. But has not the experience of the 
whole past taught that Catholicism is in danger of merging the end 
in the means, the life in the form,—of preferring symbolic sacra- 
ments of ecclesiastical usage to the substantial sacraments of broth- 
erly kindness,—of mistaking subjective mysticism for communion 
with the “real presence” of God in love? There fore, in turn, 
does it need the two other tendencies of piety to correct and fulfill 
it,—need self-balanced persons as the elements of its body,—need 
renewed souls as the fountain of its life. 

‘Have I been speaking of facts? Do the different forms of de- 
vout affection in our age thus complete each other! Does Revi- 
valism manifest the Divine Being coming down to dwell in man— 
and Naturalism the human creature ascending to communion with 
God,—and Catholicism the mediate influences, by which the Father 
makes his children one with each other and himself through. all- 
uniting goodness? I call you to witness that | have nowise exag- 
ger rated “actual tendencies. And now, do they not all conspire to 
demand a pe rfect sanctification in individuals and society? Such 
is the demand of Piety in our day; but how profound, how uni- 
versal, the disappointment! Week by week, in every place of 
worship of every denomination, are not confessions offered of fail- 
ures in fulfilling this ‘plain duty? And wherefore? Is it not be- 
cause the selfish relations between man and man grieve and shut 
out the spirit of God? The Divine Life is Love. How can it, 
then, abide in its fullness with those who cherish unkindness to 
their fellows? Is not love given that it may multiply itself by dif- 
fusion; and does not the power of receiving goodness grow by in- 
carnating in deeds the goodness already inspired? Are not piety 
and morality correlative as body and spirit? Can man be one with 
God, except in so far as he is one with man? In a word, is it not 
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the common acknowledgment of Christendom that holiness must 
be fulfilled in humanity ¢”’ 


What a beautiful blending of various characteristics, 
and how perfect the symmetry! Who can fail to see from 
this the true nature of that Re-Forming Spirit now work- 
ing in our midst? We behold the formation of an integral 
man, made up of the fragmentary parts which have here- 
tofore existed; and it is in the formation of such charac- 
ters that we find the pledge of a new and true formation 
of society. 

Mr. Cuannine next takes a survey of the tendencies of 
Puitanturory in this age, as manifested in Social Reforms, 
Educational Plans, and Religious Charities; and shows, 
that while neither of these, separately, can accomplish the 
ends they seek, they are nevertheless all converging to one 
grand and glorious end. In a similar manner, he passes 
in review the tendencies of Potirics, in the three forms of 
Liberalism, Legitimacy, and Political Economy. He dis- 
covers that these are alike looking upward from mere ma- 
terial relations to those which are human and superhuman. 
“ Thoughtful observers,” says he, “ are convinced that old 
controversies need never be renewed,—that revolution and 
destruction have done their work,—that construction is 
the mission of the times. The desire is for something 
truer to the whole nature of man—to his physical, moral, 
spiritual affections and relations—than can be obtained by 
suffrage, however universal, or monarchy however pater- 
nal, or trade however protected or free,—even a Reorgani- 
zation of Society according to the laws of Divine Order.” He 
then proceeds to say: 


“Our survey is finished. The circle iscomplete. In the spheres 
of Piety, Philanthropy, Politics, we have seen how all tendencies 
fulfill one another, and by what irresistible attraction they converge 
to one end. The very restlessness of the time, its discontent and 
keen criticism, its passion for exciting enterprises, its incessant 
changes from system to system, from experiment to experiment, its 
encyclopedic superficiality, its teeming inventiveness, its capricious 
elevation and dethronement of favorites, its unsatisfied longing for 
great men, conclusively prove that Civilization has passed its sum- 
mer and is struck with blight. Its religious, benevolent, literary, 
scientific, artistic, commercial associations, which every day and 
season multiply, demonstrate that a new spirit is at work in the 
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midst of nations made mad by competition. Men of all classes 
and occupations are wearied, perplexed, tantalized beyond endur- 
ance, by the tumultuous rush of anarchical individualism, where 
the unlucky who fall are trampled down by the lucky. They long 
for co-operation, joint ownership, reciprocal protection. They 
seek Guarantees, which may insure to each and all health and cul- 
ure, fair chances of honest livelihood, decencies and elegant re- 
finements, honorable social position, and, in a word, the means of 
manly existence. Thus the result is, that, alike by selfish neces- 
sity and by generous impulse, the whole age is sweeping onward, 
more or less consciously, towards the era of Combined Order. 

**Most animating is the message of Glad Tidings to which we 
have now been listening; but even these rich promises do not ex- 
haust the Gospel of To-Day. For, in this very thought—of Com- 
bined Order,—of Society organized according to Divine Law—is 
revealed a prophecy of unspeakable gre andeur to him who hath the 
ear to hear. 

** Nature, under the impulse of Creative Will, advances, so to 
speak, by pulsations. When all modes of action and reaction, of 
joy and of love, are exhausted in one sphere, she sends forth from 
her full heart another and another,—from the mineral rising to the 
vegetable, and thence to the animal, and thence again to man; and 
in each sphere, having developed every variety into a complete 
circle, she ascends to a higher circle, and so on and on, by waves 
of existence, combining the whole with links of transition. The 
Divine Providence is integral, for goodness is its life, and wisdom 
is its form; and the universal law of growth quickens Humanity as 
it does Nature. Thus history shows us how, from the Savage state, 
man has passed into the Patriarchal, and thence to the Barbarous, 
and thence to the Civilized; while observation discloses that Ctvili- 
zation is at this moment entering upon the era of Mutual Insurance. 
But this latter phase of Society is one so limited in importance, scope, 
and duration, that the nations cannot rest in it; and already, there- 
fore, in the midst of Guaranteeism appears the higher form of As- 
sociation, in which the * Kingdom of God’ shall begin. 

“‘How the Gospel of To-Day sounds forth in this assured hope 
of Perrect Society, which now, throughout Christendom, is work- 
ing in so many hearts, and struggling for utterance in such varied 
forms! Is the overstrained ear mocked with its own ringing, 
when, in the still vigils of night, it seems to hear the advent-song 
of this new Immanuel? Are the tense c yeballs, gazing out through 
darkness for the day, blinded by their own flashe ‘3, When amid 
clouds they seem to catch the beams of this morning-star? O, no! 
the magnificent vision, which has made glad so many lonely watch- 
ers praying on the house-tops, is no de Jusion. The glorious idea 
of Social Harmony is but the herald of a more glorious reality. 
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Who that has once seen the godlike form of that Cottective Man, 
which every nation and every community is destined to become, — 
whose hands are Organized Industry,—whose heart is the Concord 
of Social Affections,—whose head is U nity with God,—while per- 
vading Law is the vital fluid, and Art infolds the whole with an in- 
tegument of beauty,—can ever again disbelieve? Verily, verily, 
shall Adam, reformed after his Maker’s likeness, in a more than 
recovered Eden, once again hold communion with the Universal 
Father.” 
* * * * * * % 

‘Ts such an end too high a good? Can man’s brightest scintilla- 
tions of hope equal the serene lustre of God’s ever- -radiant grace ! 
Can the Heavenly Father’s desire for us be satisfied until, upon 
this litle globe, his children experience, in the fullness of their ca- 
pacity, the infinitude of his good-will? Our daily prayer is, *’ Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ Do 
we mean nothing by these mighty words? Do we spiritualize away 
their meaning? God’s kingdom shall surely come; and what will 
it be? The substitution of the Law of Love—whereby freedom 
and order are one—for the capricious tyranny of Public penn, 
and the brutalizing despotism of Force. Organized good-will 
Heaven upon Es arth. Perfect Society is God’s reign among men. 

‘““We have heard, we have declared,—not as we would, but as 
we could,—the Gospel of To-Day. 

“Its first word is, ‘ALL TENDENCIES OF CHRISTENDOM CONVERGE 
TO ONE ENp.’ 

“Its last word is, ‘ Tuis Enp 1s Perrect Society.’ 

** And now, what saith the Spirit to the Churches? 

‘From the unburied heaps of Ireland’s famished children,— 
from the crowds of England’s gaunt and sullen operatives,—from 
the seething faubourgs and frowning battlements of Paris,—from 
the dumb, almost despairing swarms of patient Germany,—from the 
flood of emigrants which, wave afier wave, overwhelms our sea- 
board,—from the blasted acres and lengthening slave-coffles of the 
South,—from the ghastly charnel-pits of Mexico,—does there not 
rise a voice of stern remonstrance, warning us, by thousand-fold 
forms of gratuitous misery, that now, as aforetime, man stands frec 
between Providence and’ Fate, and that, if through sluggishness 
stupidity, or self-will, we choose to close the palace door w hich 
heaven widely opens, we shall be left to wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in the outer darkness ? 

* But how, above all this din of grief and care, sound sweetly 
out the welcome intimations of duty, from the literature, the poe- 
try, the exultant expectation of the People,—from the prayers and 
benedictions that wait upon Pope Pius,—from the triumphal hymns 
of the First of August in the British West Indies,—from the labor- 
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saving processes, the mutual-insnrance companies, the co-operative 
societies of all civilized lands,—from the movements of the Social- 
ists, Communists, Associationists, in England, Germany, France, 
America,—assuring us that heaven is waiting to unfold ‘the glories 

of God’s kingdom, if we are but w illing! 

“The Spirit encouré nate all who will hearken with words of in- 
effable promise. To the Catholic it says, ‘You have done well to 
cherish the symbol of Holy Oneness,—prepare to receive the sub- 
lime reality; the True Church Universal is Mankind united, the 
earth round, in good-will and good works; the true Head of the 
Church is the wisest lover of his race.’ To the Protestant it says, 
‘You have done well to develop every various mode of relation 
between heaven and humanity; but you must have learned thereby 
that religion is not a creed, but a life, even a re-union in industry 
and pleasure, in study and intercourse, as well as in prayer, of the 
active, joyful, loving children of God.’ To all it says, ‘Come out 
from the shadowy catacombs of traditionary opinions and rites 
into the warm, bright day of the Divine presence. Leave your 
ruined Babels of ‘conflicting interests, sectarianism, and party 
strifes, for earth’s kind ministries to cover with her verdant pall, 
and let the long-dispersed tribes labor shoulder to shoulder in gath- 
ering cedars of Lebanon, and gold of Ophir, and blocks of white 
marble, for the City of Peace.’ 

“Thus does the Spirit summon all ministers of God, all earnest 
men and women, everywhere, to consecrate their wakeful ener- 
gies, cordially and uncompromisingly, without fear or hesitation, 
over-prudence or dread of censure,—with generous utterance of 
cheering words and brave alacrity in co-operative deeds,—with a 
respect for man which no failures dishearten, and a trust in Provi- 
dence that cannot falter,—with pure, wise, universal devotedness,— 
to the service of this Transition-Age. We are not alone. Tri- 
umphant prophets, poets, and heroes, the martyrs, legislators, and 
loving souls of earlier days,—a cloud of witnesses, for ever swel- 
ling,—gaze down with alternating fear and hope, as we conspire 
with them in working out the salvation of the race. Bright angels, 
refined and purified on other globes, in bygone eternities, surround 
us with luminous spheres of influence. And, by immediate agen- 
cies of our Heavenly Father, agencies constant and pervasive as 
attraction, penetrating but noiseless as sunlight, subtle and invigora- 
ting as life, are we led onward, ever onward, to ONENESS WITH 
Man, with NATURE, AND witH Gop.” 


Errata.—On page 347, bottom line, for “ Nones” read Nories; page 348, fourth line, for 
“ Beauman’s” read Beaumaris. Further facts on the Tides came too late for this number. 
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THE HERALD OF TRUTH. 


Arr. LXXVIII.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 


TO THE READER. 


Arrer an absence of almost half a year, I return to the Herald of Truth with increased 
physical strength, and I hope also with renewed mental vigor. Absence is the test of love, 
of friendship, and of the strength of any attachment we may have formed; and though I 
have traveled, during my absence, through every variety of scenery, and amid objects which 
would most engage my attention, yet frequently have I wandered in thought to Cincinnati, 
the Herald and its readers, with the most earnest desire to return to the warm-hearted 
friends here, to enjoy their congenial sympathy, and to hold mental communion with those 
of my friends abroad with whom I have not a personal acquaintance. 

1 have such an abiding consciousness that this publication greatly subserves the public 
good, in exciting the thought of the people, in awakening and strengthening the higher 
faculties of our nature, in developing social, political, and religious Truth which is indis- 
pensable to the triumph of humanity over wretchedness and wrong, and in bringing before 
its readers a partial view of the “ good time coming,” that I am never so well pleased as 
wher sending upon its pages a few words of consolation for the afflicted, of encouragement 
for the poor, of hope for the despairing, and of assurance to all that the inevitable tendency 
of things is to a glorious consummation; and the speed with which the morning of a more 
perfect day shall dawn in the eastern hemisphere of the soul, depends upon their earnest- 
ness in search of Truth, their zeal in self-improvement, the sympathy they exercise towards 
the unfortunate, and the extent to which they cultivate kindness and benevolence toward 
all the human family. 

I do not feel alone in this work, for I am powerfully sustained by a number of strong 
intellects upon which I can safely lean for support, and of great hearts whose deeply 
throbbing pulsations I can feel. These have nobly spoken through the Herald of Truth 
during my absence, and 1 do believe have more than sustained the character it had ac- 
quired. I cannot let this opportunity pass without doing justice to the merits of the two 
friends who have had charge of the Herald through most of this volume. One of them 
had before most brilliantly appeared in its pages under a nomme de plume, and the other 
will be long remembered for the clear, strong and beautiful contributions he has made to 
its columns. 

These gentlemen will continue their contributions, and, with the aid of many other ex- 
cellent writers, the third volume of the Herald of Truth will doubtless be far superior to 
either of the volumes now published, and not inferior, in point of thorough research, pro- 


fundity of thought, and elegance of composition, to any publication in the country. I un- 
dertake to say beforehand, that it will in future possess greater variety of interest, and 
give far greater satisfaction to the reader, than it has hitherto done. The reader has been 
kept advised of its reception thus far by the Press; for the many kind favors of which I 
am under great obligations, and shall strive to merit their free and full-hearted praise. 

All who are acquainted with the Herald of Truth understand my position, which is one 
of complete independence of party, sect, or clique, and of unrestrained freedom of thought 
and expression. As this is claimed for myself, I cannot, of course, forbid its enjoyment by 
each and every one who may wish to be heard through its pages. I dare not sit in judg- 
ment on the utterings of a single honest soul, and pronounce them false. I have my opin- 
ions; others have theirs. I may be right, or I may be wrong. I will answer when my 
own opinions are questioned, but will not be responsible for those of any other person. 
How does the position of editor give a man the privilege of an inquisitor? 

I have no doubt the friends of this publication will continue their efforts in extending 
its circulation; for if it be the kind of publication which the good of man demands, those 
who are anxious to benefit the Race can feel conscious of doing 80 in bringing it before the 
hopeful to encourage them, the indifferent to awaken them, and the skeptical to give them 
faith and inspire them with philanthropic zeal. In extending its circulation, no one need 
be fearful of putting money into my pocket, or that of any other individual; for it is pledged 
to the good of man in all it can say and in all it can make. 
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Puitosorpxy.—During my absence, I find some of my critics have conceived very harshly of 
the intent with which I speak. They have even applied a most unwarrantable rule of con- 
struction to the motto I very innocently placed on the title-page of the Herald of Truth. Be- 
cause | utter a truth that “ Philosophy governs the world,” they are greatly amazed, and 
very rashly conclude that Religion is entirely excluded. It so happens, by some curious 
phenomena of thought, or rather by no thought at all, that a large portion of the religious 
world is frightened at the sound of Philosophy, as though Religion and Philosophy were 
not one and the same as far as both are truthful. Had the critic been a careful reader of 
the Herald, he would have known the meaning of this motto, and doubtless had a better 
understanding of the true nature of Religion and Philosophy He would have found in 
more than one place the expression of this sentiment—that all Truth is religious Truth, that 
all men are religious in so far as they understand and practice the Truth, that all Philoso- 
phy is false which does not recognize the essential features of Religion, and consequently 
that every system of Religion is false in so far as it inculcates principles which are not phi- 
losophical. By philosophical, I mean consistent with the nature of things—not unreason- 
able. Hence, the conclusion of the motto is correct—that Philosophy * has power to re- 
deem every human being.” The only saving power among men is Truth—that which 
elevates the soul to a conception of the Divine character, and righteously directs the 
thoughts and feelings. The reason I did not use the term Religion instead of Philosophy, 
is, that the latter has not been so much abused as the former, and more generally conveys 
a meaning that can be understood by all sects. 


Jupee Rerp.—The public are generally advised of the recent conduct of this functionary 
at Cleveland. On Sunday, the 3ist of November, the Rev. J. H. Perkins preached an ad- 
mirable discourse on the enormity of vice in high places. He said we have no right to 
invade the sanctity of private life, for the purpose of bringing private vice before the public; 
but a man may place himself in such a position before the people as to make his private 
vices public crimes. He contended very justly that in the case of Judge Reed the State of 
Ohio was dishonored, and every citizen insulted; and, did the people look upon the affair 
in its true light, their indignation would force him from the position he has so wantonly 
degraded; for his example isa kind of license for libertinism to invade every domestic 
circle in the State, and bring gloom and desolation over the innocence and charms of home. 

He then inquired into the causes of such conduct on the part of public men who have 
every inducement to lead an upright life;—among which were the elevation to office of 
mere partizans, Without inquiry into their moral character; the circulation of boeks which 
decorate vice, and cover up its deformity; and the spread of modern infidelity, which 
teaches that vice is mere imperfection, and not rank enmity toward God, and abolishes 
the chief distinction between good and evil, by teaching that the one is but the lower de- 
gree of the other, or, in other words, that evil is an inferior good, that every indul 
gence only injures the body, and at death the soul rises unspotted from its corrupted tene- 
ment. He said, the purity and nobleness of character of these modern infidels led them 
into errors on this subject; errors pernicious in practice, because they strip vice and crime 
of theirenormity. Permit me to remark here, that where practice is the offspring of faith, 
we may be sure of finding the must correct doctrine where we find the greatest purity of 
character. The errors noticed above are truly dangerous. I hold on this subject that 
every vice is an eternal injury to the spirit, for which there is no remedy—not even in re- 
pentance; and that the only hope of attaining the highest good in this and in the future life 
lies in uniform virtue, and the only hope of him who has led a life of wickedness, is in 
reformation, by which he will cease to injure, and begin to improve the soul. Repentance 
cannot obliterate the past—it only operates on the future life. 


INCOMPETENCY oF WITNESSES—AN OUTRAGE aGarINstT Humanity.—I take the following 
account of a decision at the recent session of the criminal court of this county, from the 
Enquirer. It is endorsed by the Western Law Journal as correct :— 


* Michael Nash was before the Court upon four indictments for perjury. The principal 
witness against him was Orson S. Murray, of Warren county, who was objected to, on 
the ground that he was an Atheist, and therefore incompetent to testify. From the evi 
dence taken upon this occasion, and the statement of the witness at the last term, and 
perhaps the present, it appears that he believes in cause and effect;—that there is a first 
cause that has not been fathomed, though he is not prepared to assert or deny that this 

ret cause is What men call God. Of God, according to the received notions of that 

ing, and His attributes, he knows nothing—he cannot therefore assert, nor will he deny 
his existence—but requires proof. As to a future state, he knows nothing—he has not yet 
reached it, and it would be equally unphilosophical to assert or deny an existence beyond 
the grave. In morals, he believes that well doing will result well to the individual and to 
the community; and il! doing will result ill; and that this sequence of good and evil will 
continue so long as the actor exists. If there bea future, this same result of good and 
evil will exist forever. The obligation to speak the truth he regards asa law of man’s 
nature which cannot be violated with impunity. He dreads and shrinks from the conse- 
quences of a violation of truth. He loves it, and clings to it forits own sake. He recog- 
nizes the obligation to speak the truth under affirmation and at all times. 

“The witness is the editor and publisher of a weekly paper, in Warren county, called 
the Regenerator. We saw several copies ef this paper upou the bar table, but do not know 
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480 INCOMPETENCY OF WINTESSES. 


whether they were put in evidence or not. In glancing over them we found a somewhat 
full declaration of tne editor’s opinions, which corresponds generally with the statements 
above given. He believes nothing that he does not see and know to be a visible fact. He 
regards the terms God, Devil, Heaven, and Hell, as senseless terms, because they are ap- 

lied to things of the existence of which we have nothing of what he regards as evidence. 
No man has seen them, and can testify of them. So of mind, and conscience, and man’s 
spiritual existence. He does not deny the existence of the soul, or its immortality; but he 
will not affirm either, because neither has been seen. He is evidently a monomaniac upon 
the subject of religion—though in all things else he is said to be a very upright and correct 
man—and we understand witnesses of high character were in attendance to sustain his 
general reputation for truth and veracity. 

“ The question upon the competency of this witness was ably argued to the Court on 
both sides. Judges Wiseman and Saffin, the two junior associates, (Judge Moore being 
absent,) held that he was incompetent, and must be excluded. We did not hear the opin- 
ions pronounced; but are informed that Judge Wiseman took the ground that our institu- 
tions are based upon the Christian religiun—and that whosoever denies the existence of 
a God, and disbelieves in a future state of rewards and punishments, is not competent to 
testify in our courts. 

“ Judge Caldwell, we are informed, delivered a very able dissenting opinion. We are 
not advised of his positions, further than that he held the doctrine of the common law 
upon this point as having been set aside, in Ohio at least, by the third section of the eighth 
article of our Constitution, known as the Bill of Rights; and that he construed and sus- 
tained that provision as being more in consonance with the enlightened and liberal spirit 
of the age. 

“The witness, Murray, was excluded; and the Prosecuting Attorney, being unable to 
proceed with his testimony, entered a nolle prosequi, upon all the indictments. Messrs. 
Carter and Leavitt for the State—J.W. Piatt and Robert B. Warden, Esqs., for the defence.” 


In commenting on this decision, the intelligent Editor of the Morning Herald suggests, 
that in the case of Brook vs. Milligan (10 Ohio Rep., 122) a witness was held competent 


who disbelieved in accountability beyond the grave, and even denied a future existence. 
The Courts of Ohio have fully determined that a belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments is not necessary to render a witness worthy of credence. The Court is in- 
consistent in setting aside a witness hecause unworthy of belief, on his own statements. 
In this the Court says the witness speaks truthfully against himself, where interest would 
most prompt him to speak falsely; while on a matter in which he is not personally con- 
cerned, he cannot be presumed capable of speaking truly! Beautiful Philosophy of Law! 
The above mentioned Editor further suggests, that the law of Ohio allows an affirmation 
which does not recognize the religious obligation, and yet the Court, in this case, insisted 
on the religious test! 

I cannot let such a decision pass without a few words of comment of my own. From 
the want of character on the part of the Judges who made the decision, it would not Le 
worthy a single thought, did it not grossly violate the rights of a man, and most egre- 
giously wrong our common nature. Look at it;- here is an individual that God has sent 
into the world commissioned to act in his sphere—to do his duty. To fulfill this commis- 
sion, he must exercise his faculties, which are the gift of God. As the facuities of indi- 
viduals differ, so differ their commissions. All minds cannot—as at present constituted 
and educated—believe alike on all subjects. One man readily believes in a future state,in 
rewards and punishments, &c.; while another finds it impossible to be satisfied on these 
matters, owing to the difference in their mental organizations. Experience proves that 
two minds may differ on these subjects, and be equally honest.--yea, that one may believe 
in the most awful retribution, and still be a knave; while another may doubt or absolutely 
disbelieve in all future realities, and still be an honest man. Every person’s mind is his 
capital, which he must use honestly; and no one has a right to interfere with this use. 
Who dare sit in judgment on his neighbor, and declare him unworthy of credence, because 
he finds it impossible to believe in all respects like his judge? Who can have the auda- 
cious presumption to declare, under his oath of office, and publish it to the world as law, 
that his honest neighbor is incapable of telling the truth in a Court of Justice because he 
doubts where some others believe, and only asks for positive proof to convince him! Who 
is so regardless of the dignity of man, as to use the power given by the law to disgrace a 
fellow being, and deny him the exercise of manly privileges because God has not consti- 
tuted him exactly like his immaculate judge? Judges Wiseman and Saffin, who know 
little of common law, and have less of common sense. And who are Wiseman and Saf- 
fin? The latter was for several years City Marshal, and noted for detecting and arresting 
knaves; and it is a great pity he was not suffered to fill his natural place. 

1 go as far as any one in religious doctrine;—but 1 will maintain the rights of my fel- 
lows, and dare not insult Humanity so much as to require another to believe as I do, to 
entitle him to my respect, and to the exercise of manly privileges. How would I feel, 
were the scates turned, and Atheists should deny me the right to act as a man, because I 
bélieved in the common conceptions of a God, a future life, &c.?, Why, I would say to 
him-- Come, destroy my property, take the bread from my children’s mouths, desolate 
my hearth, and burn my house; but do not so outrage my nature, and the feelings of my 
wife, relatives, and friends, as to deny me manhood!” 1 wonder if Judges Wiseman anid 
Saffin would not, if they could, revive the old Act against Non-Conformity? 





